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Spain : nearly half of the South was devoted 
to the Union. Cuba has been governed with- 
out her consent, by arbitrary laws which she 
had no hand in making, and by officers whom 
she had no voice in choosing : the South had 
equal rights in the Union, equal voice in its 
affairs, and held by far the larger proportion 
of all offices of profit or honor. The Govern- 
ment, instead of being cruel and exacting 
toward the South, as that of Spain has scandal- 
ously been toward Cuba, was, as the Vice- 
President of the ‘‘ Confederate States” de- 
clared, ‘the best and most beneficent the 
world ever saw.” 

So much for the moral aspects of the two 
cases, in which the differences and contrasts 
could not be exaggerated. 

As to the technical part of it. If, when Great 
Britain took up her attitude of open sympathy 
with the South, and accorded to it “ belliger- 
ent rights,” the war had been prosecuted suc- 
cessfully by the South for eight months—if 
President Lincoln had been compelled to fly 
the country, as the Spanish Captain-General of 
Cuba has been, and all the regular authorities 
of the Union had been deposed—then the ac- 
tion of Great Britain might have a good show 
of propriety. In fact, she would have been 
fully justified in recognizing the South as ab- 
solutely independent, since the only show of 
legality in government would have existed 
there, precisely as the only regular government 
now existing in Cuba is that of the Republic of 
Cuba. 

Our Government therefore, on the highest 
grounds, in perfect conformity with all techni- 
cal requirements, and with no violation of in- 
ternational duty, may not only accord ‘* belli- 
gerent rights ” to the Cuban Republic, but may 
recognize its absolute independence—as in- 
deed it ought to do without delay. 
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Nortcz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
ness cards, or addresses in full. 








Trees and their Influences. 

Ir is now well known that forests of leafy 
trees promote rainfall, and nourish the flow of 
springs and rivers ; but it is not so well known 
that trees of the pine or needle-leafed varieties 
produce the contrary effect. That such is the 
fact, however, appears from a statement which 
will be read with interest by owners of waste 
fands in the Far West. The forest of St. 
Amand, situated in the north of the district of 
Valenciennes, France, comprising 1,800 acres 
of silicious sand mixed with a small quantity 
of clay, was formerly covered with scrub, and 
stunted clumps of oak and birch, and being in 

very damp, was much haunted by 
snipes. In 1843 this unproductive growth was 
cleared off, and Scotch firs were planted. 
These throve well, and are now tall, handsome 
trees adorning the waste. But during their 
growth it was observed that the damp places 
became dry; the snipes abandoned the lo- 
cality ; then two or three springs and a small 
stream that once flowed through the covert 
dwindled away, and at last entirely disap- 
peared. Here was a surprise! The forestal 
functionaries set to work to discover, if pos- 
sible, the explanation. They dug trenches six 
feet deep on the site of the springs, and made 
borings to greater depths. The trenches dis- 
closed no appearance of water, but showed 
that the roots of the firs, as also those of the 
former oaks and birches, had penetrated six 
feet or more into the soil. By borings, two un- 
derlying beds of water, one of considerable 
yolume, were discovered ; and the natural in- 
ference was that they had formerly stood at a 
higher level, and thereby maintained the 
springs; but in what way their level had been 
lowered by the growth of the firs was a ques- 
tion that could not then be answered, nor has 
@ satisfactory answer yet been arrived at. The 
fact, however, remains, that trees included 
among the pine tribe exert a desiccating in- 
fluence on the soil ; and in the discussion oc- 
casioned by what has taken place in the forest 
of St. Amand, it has been mentioned that 
many of the lagoons on the southwest coast of 
France have been dried up and converted into 
woods by planting the maritime pine along 
their margins, and advancing the planting as 
the waters receded. 
Is there anything in these foreign facts that 
can be turned to accounthere at home? Can- 
not those dreary Western wastes which the Pa- 


eific Railway is opening up to us be made to 


bloom and blossom by planting there the birch, 
beech, and maple, those water-atiracting, beau- 
tiful and always useful trees ? 

Cannot our Eastern and Southern swamps 
be brought into ‘use by planting the pine, the 
hemlock, and the tamarack ? 

The reaction of man’s intelligence and ob- 
servation on nature may be great, if well di- 
rected. 








HYMN OF FREEDOM. 


BY JOHN G WHITTIER. 





THE crisis presses on us; face to face with us 
it stands, 

Like solemn lips of question, like the Sphinx 
in Egypt’s sands ; 

This day we fashion Destiny, our web of fate 

we spin; 

This day, for all hereafter, choose we holiness 
or sin; 

Even now from starry Gerizim or Ebai’s cloudy 
crown 

We call the dews of blessing or the bolts of 

cursing down. 


By all for which the martyrs bore their agony 
and shame ; 

By all the warning words of truth with which 
the prophets came ; 

By the future which avails; by all the hopes 
which cast 

Their faint and trembling beams across the 
blackness of the past, 

And in the awful name of Him who for earth’s 
freedom died, 

O ye people ! O my brothers! let us choose the 
righteous side. 


So shall the Northern pioneer go joyfully on 
his way 

To = Penobscot’s waters to San Francigco’s 
ay 5 

To make rugged places smooth, and sew the 
vales with grain, 

And bear, with Liberty and Law, the Bible in 
his train. 

The mighty West sha" bless the East, and sea 
shall answer sea, 

And mountains unto mountains call—“ PraIsE 
GOD, FOR WE ARE FREE !” 








One of the Dark Angels. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


PHILOSOPHERS and religionists have always 
been in controversy concerning the origin of 
evil and its purpose in the world—now these 
accounting for it by its impersonation under the 
form of Sathanas and kindred existences ; now 
those choosing to consider it as no positive 
thing in itself, but only as the negation and ab- 
sence of good, and yet others viewing it asa 
form of the old antagonism between matter and 
spirit. Few have ever looked at it except in 
individual cases, as the Dark Angel of God, 
doing His bidding on earth in a way as incom- 
prehensible to us as the retrogade motion of the 
planets may be to those unlearned of science, 
and showing us without words that there must 
be values beyond our view in the lives to come, 
since Deity regards so slightly the apparent 
values of this one, a thousand years in His hand 
being as one day, and nations and races con- 
stantly being sacrificed to great unseen ends as 
lavishly as though we were all but the compost 
of some magnificent flower of humanity yet to 
come—a flower that is possibly to bloom on 
this continent, this great field prepared later 
than the rest of the geological world, and 
peopled by the children of every clime, here to 
be welded together in the one great race at last. 

However that may be, and altogether apart 
from the subject, save as illustrative of the 
Divine slowness and patience in reaching after 
chosen results, there has been growing up in 
the hearts of faithful men, who believe in the 
supremacy and grandeur of the Creator, and 
His complete dominion over all His universe, a 
conviction best embodied two hundred years 
ago: 

* All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance direction which thou canst not see, 


All discord harmony not understood, 
All partial evil universal good.” 


Perhaps there has been no instance in mod- 
ern times better exemplifying this use of evil 
for the working out of good than that of the 
Irish potato rot, occurring in the year 1846, and 
subsequently. There are many of us who can 
vaguely remember the terrible cries of suffering 
that crossed the sea at that time, and the gen- 
erous response they met with in this country 
through gifts of grain and flour, a measure ini- 
tiated and carried into action through the exer- 
tions of Mr. Forbes, of Boston ; but few of us 
have ever known anything more about the de- 
tails of that “ hungry year” than we gathered 
from the emigrants received among our house- 
hold servants, details only given to us in Mr. 
Trench’s entertaining little volume, called 
* Realities of Irish Life,” and given there with 
such graphic power that the reader seems him- 
self to have lived. among the scenes. It is 
hardly a possible thing to realize what this 
enormous calamity of the potato rot was, unless 
we first recall the curiously unjust division and 
government of the land in Ireland, cut up into 
a very few immense estates, tilled in the rudest 
manner conceivable, and a great portion of 
them worthless heather and mountain-side or 
unreclaimed red bog, which righteous meas- 
ures. would long before have converted into 
land capable of supporting its people. The 
Barony of Farney, a district given by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex, originally known 
as the MeMahon’s country, and in no very good 
odor even among the othey turbulent counties, 
at present divided into the Bath and the Shir- 
ley estates, contained sixty-seven thousand 





siatute acres, abd & population of forty-iour 


thousand souls, the yearly rent-roll amounting 
to forty-thousand pounds, a pound to every per- 
son, and a person to almost every acre, The 
Barony of Geashill comprised over thirty thou- 
sand acres, owned at the time by an absentee, 
who was possessed of vast wealth and estates 
in England, and who suffered his Irish estates 
to get along easily the best way they could. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne’s estate in Kerry 
alone, not to speak of his possessions in Queen’s 
county, numbered about sixty thousand acres, 
and, having been greatly mismanaged by the 
agent, it was crowded at all times with a thrift- 
less, shiftless, half-starved population, the pro- 
geny of boys and girls who had been allowed to 
marry with only a shed over their heads, and a 
patch of stolen potato land manured with sea- 
weed, and who, while waiting for their tiny 
crop, were wont to nail up the doors of their 
shanties, and with their children summer them- 
selves piratically where and on what they could, 
making the name of Kerry a reproach among 
the people—the condition of this estate being 
something all the more pitiable, since enclosing 
an arm of the sea by its gentle mountains and 
declivities, all the laden moisture of the Gulf 
Stream is caught in soft showers by the hills at 
the entrance, and the climate within is the 
climate of Eden itself. These estates, and all 
their cousins, had been subject to such exac- 
tions and such abuses, that, in order to right 
themselves, the population had resorted to ter- 
rific underhand means, lawless associations all 
more or less connected with the conspiracies of 
the Ribbonmen, assassinations on every side 
holding bailiffs and tenantry alike in awe, and, 
even if the landlords had wished, they would 
have found it almost impossible to improve the 
condition of this wild people, whose troubles 
were not, as we generally suppose, religious 
ones, but who regarded every new measure 
with the suspicion that it was only another bur- 
den of oppression, and were content to live 
their dogs’-lives of hunger and ease on their 
potatoes and buttermilk, and hate the Saxon 
all the more bitterly because they did so. 

When, then, one day, there came a rumor, 
growing like a black cloud, that there was a 
blight on the potato-fields, it struck consterna- 
tion through every heart in the land, ‘I shall 
not readily forget the day,” says Mr. Trench. 
“T rode up as usual to my mountain property, 
and my feelings may be imagined when, before 
I saw the crop, I smelt the fearful stench, now 
so well-known and recognized as the death- 
sign of each field of potatoes. I could scarcely 
bear the fearful and strange smell which came 
up so rank from the luxuriant crop then grow- 
ing all around; no perceptible change, except 
the smell, had as yet come upon the apparent 
prosperity of the deceitiully luxuriant stalks, 
but the experience of the past few days taught 
me that ali was gone, and the crop was utterly 
worthless.” The people saw their sole susten- 
ance disappearing in black decay, and became 
paralyzed with terror; they had no energy to 
adopt any course to bring relief, nor presently 
any strength to adopt one ; they could not beg, 
for there were none to give ; the famine came 
as suddenly as the blight had done ; they died, 
men, women, and children, these of starvation, 
and those of low fever and putrid air ; and per- 
haps there can be made no more forcible com- 
ment on the utter foulness of the whole code 
under which Ireland had been governed up to 
that hour, than is made by the fact that the 
whole magnitude of the disaster was something 
totally nnnecessary, since, though there was 
plenty of corn already in the country, with 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, and meal 
daily pouring into it, and money given as freely 
as the water of the hills, the sufferers had been 
ground down to that point of helplessness, that 
there was little but apathy among them ; fre- 
quently food was to be had only ten miles away, 
but they could not go and get it, and there was 
nobody to bring it to them; the seacoast 
abounded in fish, but there were no nets, no 
boats, no earthly means of obtaining a single 
herring ; they died, these people, with silver 
in their hands, and all for the want of any sys- 
tem which should have brought the people and 
the food together in the onset. ‘They died,” 
eays Mr. Trench, “in the mountain glens, they 
died on the roads, they died in the fields, they 
wandered into the towns and died on the 
streets, they closed their cabin doors, and lay 
down upon their beds, and died of actual star- 
vation in their houses.” The workhouses were 
full of pestilence ; emaciated skeletons crawled 
from place to place, and the shopkeepers in the 
larger towns, finding on the flags every morn- 
ing four or five dead bodies of those who had 
dragged themselves in from the country, 
dreaded to open their doors with the daylight, 
lest a corpse should be leaning against them. 
It was impossible to provide the fitting ma- 
chinery of the grave for all, and a “sliding 
coffin” was used, whose bottom being drawn 
out permitted the body to fall into the earth, so 
that the coffin might be used again and again ; 
and two hundred thousand persons died of the 
famine in all. 

This was the evil of the potato rot, as plainly 
to be seen as the pinched face of a corpse be- 
fore it is put away in the ground, and it was as 
hard to see how any good could be wrought out 
of it as to imagine the glorified resurrection of 
the body. Could anything restore father or 
mother, or husband, or wife, or child, annihi- 
late their sufferings, destroy harrowing recol- 
lections, and prevent future apprehensions? 
But one generation goes and another comes. 
An almighty hand is strong at its work, and for 
all the prosperity enjoyed there at present, 
such as it is, yet infinitely superior to any for- 
mer condition, Ireland has the terrible potato 
rot to thank. 

Its first productive result was the establish- 
ment of ffee trade, partially introduced at the 
time, in order that supplies might be poured 
into the country without let or hindrance, and 
finally firmly fixed, as much as for any other 
reason, that no such state of things might 
occur again. Then it brought the landlord 
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had not before subsisted, since it became his 
duty and shame to attend to the of 
his dependents—sufferings so lately bruited to 
the world—and such of these dependents ag 
survived learned that the trouble was absentee. 
ism and ignorance, and not any lack of good- 
feeling, while one of these landlords, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, opened his purse without 
reservation, and himself paid the whole cost of 
emigration and outfit for forty-six hundred peo- 
ple, who begged to go, and by that means—the 
example being followed by others, the Marquis 
of Bath offering free emigration to those who 
chose to accept it, giving them their stocks and 
crops, and all that they could turn into money 
and forgiving them thirty thousand pounds? 
worth of arrears—by such means the land was 
relieved of a mass of accumulated pauperism 
which had been a millstone round ts neck, and 
equilibrium was restored to the labor-marke 
there being almost no more workmen than 
there was work, while we ourselves came in 
here for a share of the benefit in the impetus 
given to emigration, and the gain of our great 
railways, which never had been built except for 
the crowds of navvies thronging to our shores, 
Moreover, Government, being forced to do 
something for these starving subjects, set about 
a series of internal improvements in conse- 
quence, and public works were provided in 
every county, which ultimately led to the arte- 
rial drainage of all the larger rivers, and re- 
deemed leagues of hitherto waste land. 

The potato rot thus created the “ Land Im- 
provement Act,” and the *‘ Encumbered Estates 
Court,” measures of much salutary effect; it 
brought the small estates into the market, 
where, secured by wealthy men, millions o1 
capital, rusting in other regions, were unlocked 
and expended on the cultivation of the soil, 
bringing in rich returns ; the old landlords were 
spurred into emulaton, and among them the 
Marquis of Bath has laid out nearly fifty thou- 
sand pounds on his estates in Farney, largely 
in the houses of laborers which, theretofore, 
were composed exclusively of mud and thatch, 
but which have, in many instances, been re- 
placed with stone and mortar houses, contain- 
ing windows and the unknown luxury of chim- 
neys ; it introduced into the population large 
numbers of thrifty English and Scotch, who 
farmed scientifically, as the country had not 
been farmed before ; it abated, if it did not en- 
tirely extinguish, the old terrors of process- 
servers, grippers, keepers, drivers, the work- 
house, and the distraining ; it led to reforms in 
which desperate characters were so largely as- 
sisted out of the country, rather than be prose- 
cuted, that Ribbonism ceased to exist ; the most 
ignorant tenant now, in the choice of a Member 
of Parliament, has a vote capable of balancing 
that of the richest landlord ; and although it 
has not made Ireland a political paradise, since 
that can never be while one race there rules 
another, between whom there is ethnologically 
an antagonism as much as there is between 
light and darkness, yet it has completed a revo- 
lution in the face of the country, and in spite of 
Orangemen, and Fenians, and Disestablishment, 
and in view of what She was only thirty-three 
years ago, Ireland is to-day—thanks to the 
potato rot,and not to England—a compara- 
tively regenerated country. And we have seen 
before our eyes, in the time of a single genera 
tion, what sometimes it has required ages ere 
it was to be seen, the hand of God reaching 
down till it has brought blessing ont of evil, 
and the light of His countenance whitening all 
the path of this Dark Angel, 








STRANGE. 


A COLD, gray, cheerless sky. A cold, gray, 
cheerless pair of eyes looked out upon the 
thickly-gathering darkness, Cold outside ; 
cold in; although a bright fire sparkled in the 
grate, and lit up the elegant room, with its 
statuary and paintings, its Cupids, Venuses and 
soft Italian pictures, to which the old artists, 
glowing with genius and enthusiasm, had al- 
most imparted their soul lives, What if Clande, 
Vandyke, or Raphael could look in upon these 
paintings they had loved and caressed, the 
children of their inspiration and harmony, and 
note their uncongenial surroundings? It was 
seldom an earnest, appreciative art lover ever 
caught a glimpse of these gems, for this room 
Martin Gregory was pleased to call his private 
library, and no member of the household was 
ever summoned thither unless on imperative 
and strictly private business. However, Mr. 
Gregory was considered a connoisseur by his 
friends, and a great lover of the beautiful in 
nature and art by himself. But we all realize 
avast difference between the lover and critic. 
The botanist, who picks the most beautiful 
flower of the garden to pieces to discover itg 
class and order, is rarely an enthusiast on the 
subject of flowers. Our musical art critios, who 
go fault-findingly through Mendelssohn's “ Ca- 
pricio,” or Liszt’s “ Hungarlan Rhapsody,” who 
descant knowingly upon the absence of delicacy 
and finish of tone, and those sunshine and 
shadow effects which the fingers of the player 
produce against the background of the orches- 
tra, are not those who are ravished by the har- 
mony of sound; and so Mr. Gregory, perfectly 
au fait in every artistic technicality, enjoyed (if 
enjoyment ever seems within the range of pos- 
sibility to such as he) the perfection of a work 
of art; but those delights of the soul which a 
keen appreciation and fervid imagination are 
sure to inspire, he knew nothing of, Oh, that 
cold, strange eye! One never perfectly real. 
izes the depth of meaning which streams from 

these windows of the soul until we come to 

look upon such as this. No light, no warmth, 

no love! Full, sensual lips appeared dread- 

fully out of place on this otherwise cold, sinis- 

ter countenance, but there they were, wreathed 

with a cynicism impossible to describe. After 

a long walk up and down the apartment, he 

suddenly stopped, muttered a few incoherent 

words, and then, as if deliberating the pro- 





into such personal relations with his tenant as 


priety of some important business, rung thy 
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bell, and seated himself with a book, and in a 
moment more his features had taken on their 
usual placidity. 

“ Tell Mise’ Hope and Harry I would like to 
gee them immediately,” as a servant appeared 
in answer to the summons. 

“ Here, sir ?” inquired the new-comer, respect- 

lly. 

Oe tere” replied Mr. Gregory, with his eyes 
fixed on the page before him. 

‘6Come in,” said he, as, soon after, a light 
tap was heard on the door; and there entered 
a young girl not a day over eighteen, leading 
a crippled, humpbacked boy, apparently nine or 
ten years of age, who seemed unwilling to 
leave his sister’s side. ‘Sit down, Hope, and 
you, Harry, take a seat on the sofa beside me. 
I have something to communicate of import- 


ance. 

Talk about eyes. What a contrast these 
deep, earnest, soul-full orbs presented to those 
now looking into hers, as if trying to beget a 
feeling of fear: but not a shade of terror was 
yisible—not even awe at the cold satire so 
plainly depicted on her companion’s counte- 
nance. 

“This is the third time, Hope, I have sought 
you, to decide upon some arrangements for 
Harry’s education, and now I expect to come to 
a final decision before we separate. I should 
prefer, of course, that your brother should leave 
for boarding-school not only with your permis- 
sion, but your earnest desire also. What have 
you to say, Hope ?” 

“ Only this, sir, and that I have said before. 
Harry enters no boarding-school where I may 
not accompany him. I thought the matter was 
settled at our last interview.” 

“Have you forgotten, Hope Blanchard, that 
I am your guardian, with full power to compel 
your obedience to any course I may deem 
proper? Pray bear that in mind before you 
allow your extreme impertinence to quite ex- 
asperate me.” 

“The law that made you a guardian over the 
persons and estate of myself and little.brother, 
might possibly not be aware that said guardian- 
ship had been entrusted to the care of a tyrant, 
who uses every other weapon to accomplish his 
purpose save those of love and tenderness. 
My mother, with her last breath, gave me this 
darling te protect and cherish. It is a sacred 
charge, and one with which even you, my legal 
guardian, have no right to interfere. May we 
go now, cousin Martin ?” 

At the words “love and tenderness,” a 
strange light shot into those icy eyes ; and for 
a moment the full ripe lips and passion-gleam- 
ing eyes appeared to naturally belong to the 
same face. 

“ Not just yet ; I see, Hope, that argument is 
useless. Harry has fine intellectual gifts, and 
it seems wicked to allow them, for a mere 
morbid sentimentalism, to be utterly dwarfed and 
wasted. What do you say, Harry?” extending 
his hand to the little fellow—the first time 
during a residence of six months under the 
same roof that such an act of kindness had 
been offered. The delicate lip quivered, and a 
shudder passed over the crippled frame, as the 
child saw what was expected of him. 

“Take your cousin’s hand, Harry,” said 
Hope, coaxingly, advancing to the chair where 
Mr. Gregory, in elegant dishabille, gracefully 
lounged. ‘You must excuse him this time, 
sir. He is not accustomed to such manifesta- 
tions.” And a look so scornful, so utterly ex- 
pressive of that clairvoyant knowledge which 
reaches the motive foundation, swept over her 
face, that Mr. Gregory’s eyes fell, and that 
strong will, which neither friend or foe had 
been known to question, cowed before this 
searching glance. 

“Would you not like to examine my pic- 
tures, Hope? They are called by critics the 
finest collection in the country. Here is Ra- 
phael’s ‘Angel Wife.’ Let me hear what you 
think of it?” 

“Oh, how beautifully that slant sunbeam 
from her .seraphic face lights up the wan 
spirituelle countenance of her stricken hus- 
band. How full that man’s heart must have 
been of his companion to so keenly feel her 
angel presence.” 

‘* Why, Hope, how you rhapsodize! That is 
only a painting! It never had its counterpart 
in actual life,” said Mr. Gregory. 

“To you it is canvas, brush, and skill; to 

a thing of beauty, a joy forever—a love, a 
life, a truth. That’s the way I should do, had 
I an earthly love, and God should separate us. 
That's the way my father comes tome. Howl 
wish I could always behold him, as well as feel 
his presence. Such paintings, sir, should have 
a tendency to develop and refine. I should 
like to purchase some pictures for my sitting- 
room, 80 please, next time you call upon my 
banker, draw a sum large enough for that pur- 

” 


“T will have this painting you seem to have 
taken such a fancy to, and that one (pointing 
to a Titian’s Venus, glowing with the warmth 
and love of the artist’s inspiration), transferred 
to your room immediately.” . 

“No, I thank you, cousin. I should very 
much prefer mine fresh from the artist’s hands. 
I am a little peculiar in some of my ideas. No 
doubt your collection is very much finer than 
any I can ever hope to own, but to me associa- 
tion is everything.” 

“Then I may infer, Miss Hope, that my pic- 
tures have been so long in bad company as to 
render them unfit companions for you ?” with 
@ nearer approach to badinage than Hope had 
ever observed before. 

“That depends entirely upon your opinion 
of yourself, sir ; and, as have not found during 
my sojourn with you any deficiency in the 
region of self-estecm, I have little fear that 
you will so construe it. Come, Harry, bid 
your cousin good-night. We have, I hope, 
your permission to retire now.” 

Mr. Gregory followed them to the door, bade 
them a pleasant good-night, and returned to 
his lolling-chair. to think and plan. “ Whata 
gonsummaie old fool Calvin Blanchard was to 





leave his property in such a way as this! One 
million to each of these children, In case of 
the death of either, the property is mine! 
Whew! The greatest temptation ever placed 
before a man; and one of the parties a con- 
temptible dwarf, whose life isn’t worth as much 
as my dog Fide’s now. Look here, Martin 
Gregory, if you don’t bury that boy, and marry 
that girl, you are an ass, a stupid dolt, and 
deserve to die, as you are now a bankrupt. 
Lucky day when I pulled Blanchard out of the 
water by the hair of his head! Made him so 
grateful. Blast him, why didn’t he give mea 
bigger slice, and put temptation out of my 
way,? ‘Murder’ Who the d—1 said that ?” as 
some voice uncomfortably near seemed to hiss 
out the ominous word. ‘I’ve heaid that voice 
before, and, strange enough, that same word,” 
murmured the terrified man, rising, and taking 
a survey of the room. Then he added: 

“Ye gods! what a wonderful thing imagina- 
tion is. Every face even seems scowling at 
me from its perch onthe wall. Hope liked 
that picture, but wouldn’t take it because it had 
hung in my room—on account of its ‘ previous 
surroundings’! By ——, if I don’t bring her 
to terms one of these days, it will be because—” 

“ Because IDO NOT ALLOW You !” whispered 
the same low voice at hiselbow. The man, 
with a quick, nervous start, now awed into si- 
lence, left the apartment and retired to his 
bedroom, to think and toss until morning, and 
at the first break of day to heartily curse his 
superstitious fancies. Hope soothed and 
tucked up her poor little charge, joined in his 
evening prayer, and then, locking her door care- 
fully, sat down to reflect. 

“T never was afraid of that man before. I 
am now thoroughly. Oh! dear, Hope Blan- 
chard, how will you ever be able to foil him, 
now that he has taken up the weapons of kina- 
ness? When a man of his moral calibre as- 
sumes the guise of a friend, it is time to look 
out. Oh! father dear, how could you be so 
mistaken in the character of the person you se- 
lected as your children’s guardian ? Something 
whispers, ‘ Hope, watch ! and Hope will. Mar- 
tin Gregory plans my brother’s death. I know 
it; I feel it; and yet my hands are tied. Whe 
of the world outside would credit my story, did 
I endeavor to interest any in our behalf? Oh! 
horrible, to be compelled to lie under the same 
roof with a man whose sordid soul, for the sake 
of one’s money, constantly cries out for blood ! 
And yet, why should I distrust him ?” 

But in the very midst of philosophical inquiry, 
Hope’ dropped off to sleep, and iike her guard- 
ian, the next morning, was almost inclined to 
think she might have gone a trifle too far in her 
suspicions. At breakfast Mr. Gregory’s counte- 
nance wore a placid, half-abused look, calcu- 
lated to deceive the most acute physiognomist. 
Hope thought, as she entered the parlor, lead- 
ing her brother as usual, What if her suspicions 
were groundless? how would she ever be for- 
given for such a lack of charity? and her 
* Good-morning,” in consequence, had a touch 
of heart tone about it most unprecedented. 
The villain noticed it and chuckled. 

“A very pleasant morning, Hope. The sky 
looked so leaden last night that I fancied snow 
must follow. Suppose we ride to town and ex- 
amine some paintings? I have ordered the 
horses to be ready immediately after breakfast. 
You have used Selim so little lately, that I fear 
he may prove unmanageable if you neglect 
him much longer,” continued Mr. Gregory, with 
his eyes fixed on his plate ; and so abrupt and 
disconnected were his sentences that Hope, 
who had never before noticed in his manner the 
least discomfiture or confusion, looked inquir- 
ingly into his face. He felt her glance, and the 
guilty blood mounted to cheek and brow. Mr. 
Gregory’s old aunt, who acted as housekeeper, 
and companion to Hope, seemed also impressed 
with her nephew’s nervousness, and, as old wo- 
men sometimes will, put this and that together, 
until she had reached this most impossible con- 
clusion, viz., that Martin had proposed to his 
ward and been accepted. 

A glass of milk as usual stood at each of 
their plates. Hope had sipped from hers sev- 
eral times. Suddenly, without previous 
thought or motion, she rose from her chair, 
seized the glass Harry was in the act ot placing 
to his lips, and, without a word, opened the 
window and threw out the contents. The crip- 
ple looked up wonderingly. The old lady, per- 
fectly acquainted with Hope’s fastidi@@sness, 
supposed she had detected speck, fly, or some- 
thing of that destription, and made no com- 
ment. Mr. Gregory, now perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, laid down his knife and fork, and with 
those cold gray eyes, entirely bereft of all feel- 
ing and excitement, steadily fixed on her pale 
face, said: 

“May I inquire, miss, what was the trouble 
with that tumbler of milk you have so strangely 
and unceremoniously thrown from the window ”” 
and Martin Gregory’s voice trembled with sup- 
pressed rage. 

“Sir,” replied Hope, with dignity, throwing 
back the curls from her royal head, and looking 
straight into his eyes, “‘ the impulse was irre- 
sistible—so far uncontrollable that I firmly be- 
lieve the action was none of mine. You have 
dipped deeply enough into the science of meta- 
physics to understand that the soul is some- 
times influenced to perform certain sirange and 
unexplainable acts for which the senses can of- 
fer no excuse. I fancy you understand these 
phenomena much more perfectly than your 
ward cousin.” 

“It would be quite as wise for such a head as 
yours to let metaphysics alone. What I wish to 
know is, did you observe any speck or sub- 
stance in that glass which seemed to render it 
unfit for your brother to drink ?” 

“No, sir ; not in the least,” 

“And you do not feel thus strangely in re- 
ference to your own or mine ?” 

“No, sir.” And, suiting the action to the 
word, Hope drained the last drop from the 
glass. “J jelt nothing; I only did something ; 
and now do let’s change the subject.” 

“ Those little idiosyncrasies, Hope, annoy me 





more than you can ever imagine. We should 
never under any circumstances allow ourselves 
to be swayed by impulse. A lady never ac- 
quires that periect dignity, that savoir-vivre 
which is so eminently essential, until she en- 
tirely frowns down all abnormal conditions. 
Let me see no more such exhibitions. Now, if 
you will don your riding-skirt and hat, we will 
canter to town,” 

‘**You ordered my horse to be saddled, sir, 
without having first ascertained whether it was 
my pleasure to ride. So, as I really do not 
care to, you will be under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of ordering Selim back to the stable. 
Such utter defiance of the rules of etiquette ina 
man of your years and experience is quite as 
annoying and unpardonablé as my impulsive- 
ness.” And with a courtly sweep, holding 
Harry’s hand, as usual, Hope left the breakfast 
parlor. 

“* By the powers of darkness, miss, if I don't 
crush that haugity spirit, it will be be- 
cause——” 

“You are not let!” whispered the same 
strange voice in his ear. 

“My ——! There it is again; broad day- 
light, too! My senses must be permanently 
diseased. That performance of Hope’s was 
enough to make the stoutest heart quail. What 
in the name of the fiends can be the matter 
with me ?” as a deathly faintness sent him reel- 
ing to the sofa. “If I do not put an end to this 
shortly, I shall loose my reason entirely. Ill 
get this business off my mind—and then for rest 
and comfort. How necessary I will make my- 
self #2 Hope’s happiness during her bereave- 
ment! Bah! the programme is a difficult one, 
but skill and nerve will carry it through.” 

“‘Where are yours?” came again in awful 
distinctness. 

“ Truly, this is terrible.” And, without an- 
other word, Martin Gregory rushed from the 
house, mounted his horse, and galloped off. 

Night came again. Hope, tired with mon- 
otonous thinking, after having attended to all 
the wants of her little invalid, watched him 
sink into childhood’s quiet sleep, passed into 
her Own room, and immediately retired. Not 
a thought of anything like violence had entered 
her head. The window which opened on to the 
balcony in her brother’s room was always left 
down a way during the night, and here, if 
pleasant and starlight, Hope often sat and com- 
muned with her own soul. But this evening 
the child was wearied with communings, and a 
few moments after her head sought the pillow 
she was fast asleep. 

With a soft, cat-like tread Martin Gregory 
left his room, passed up the stairs, out on to the 
balcony, and peered cautiously into the apart- 
ment where Harry, all unconscious of his dan- 
ger, dreamed of green fields and a happiness 
the poor deformed could never experience on 
earth. 

“One minute, and this infernal business is 
over,” murmured the villain. ‘‘ Found dead in 
his bed; always delicate. No one will suspect 
me. Heart disease, of course.” 

And the hardened sinner stepped lightly into 
the room, and advanced to the bedside. Luna 
threw a weird, uncertain light on the face of 
the sleeper. But whist! What wasthat? The 
heart of the would-be murderer stood still. 
Directly by his side, clad in long, flowing robes 
of immaculate whiteness, stood a most seraphic 
female figure. Eyes, large, dark and unearthly, 
were fixed upon his face ; one hand upli(ted, as 
if to bring down vengeance upon the guilty 
wretch, caused him to drop the vial containing 
the poison which was to send this poor inno- 
cent cripple to his last home. 

“Touch him if you dare!” came in low, se- 
pulchral tones from the pale statue-like figure. 
‘* He is mine—mine to keep! mine to protect! 
Ha! ha! Do you know me now ?” ' 

With one deep, heart-rending groan the 
guilty man staggered back a few paces, pressed 
both hands to his side, and fell to the floor a 
corpse. 

Hope, aroused from her death-like trance, 
took in the whole surroundings, and fervently 
thanked God for the strange favor that had 
been vouchsafed her. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
View of the Ngatapa Pa, New Zealand. 


The position of Ngatapa mountain is the most difi- 
cult and strongest of those in New Zealand. Rising 
abruptly out of a confused and “‘tormented ” mass 
of forest-clad hills, a single cone-shapéd mountain 
rises conspicuous from its height and iso'ation, It is 
covered with bush which has been to some extent cut 
down and burned. The apex of the bill, which is 
perhaps 2,000 feet high, is girted by a triple line of 
fortification, and of these the two inner ones rise to a 
height of twelvefeet. Rifie-pits guard the water, which 
is distant some few chains, and a scarped ridge, said 
to be impracticable for the descent of the garrison, 
terminates two if not all three of the parapets, These 
latter are constructed after the fashion of modern 
fortifications, with fern and sticks, and have been 
rendered necessary on account of war now being 
waged between the settlers and the Hau-hau section of 
the natives. The bush and mountain fortress of the 
Ngatapa, the chosen stronghold of Kooti and his 
band of murderers, fell into the hands of the colonia) 
forces on the 5th January, 1869. As soon as the forti- 
fication was entered by the colonial forces it appeared 
that Kooti had made off, lowering his men and some 
of the women down the steepest and therefore least 
guarded part of the cliff. A large part of the native 
force was at once in eager pursuit. By sundown the 
number of killed, either in the pa or in the pursuit, 
had reached 120, Although the women fought, and 
excited the men by their cries, they and the children 
were, in obedience to orders from the colonial com- 
mander, spared, 


The Models of the Proposed Bridge over 
the English Channel. 

On the sth of June, the day after the close of the 
elections in France, the Emperor Napoleon, accom- 
panied by General de Feully, visited the models of ibe 
great international bridge, which are being pr 


at the workshops of M, b near > pared 





jesty was received by M. Boutel, the author of the 
project, and remained,more than an hour examining 
the models and plans in all thei details. He ex- 
pressed himself favorably in regard to the undertaking, 


Election Disturbances in France. 


The disturbances on the boulevards of Paris during 
election week were confined chiefly to seditious cries 
and to singing of the “ Marscillaise.” It was only on the 
Thursday evening that anything like actual rioting 
commenced, when a band of about one hundred in- 
dividuals, the majority of whom were young men 
wearing caps and blouses, and armed wiih stakes, 
arrived on the Boulevard Monimartre, about half-past 
eleven o’ciock, shouting out, “ Vive Rochefort!” 
Their first act was to smash the lamps and windows 
of the kiosques, where the newspapers are exposed 
for sale, and to overturn some dozen or more of these 
structures, with all the seats that line the boulevards 
between the Rues Richelieu and Montmartre. With 
these materials and some of the iron chairs that 
abound in this quarter, and any other materials they 
could manage to lay their hands on, they succeeded 
in raising a barricade right across the road to the 
height of a couple of feet. Fortunately, a detachment 
of the Garde de Paris a cheval, prececed by two 
bodies of infantry, made its appearance on the scene 
at this moment, otherwise the work of destruction 
would have been carried still further, and the barri- 
cade become of some importance. The arrival of the 
troops was instantly welcomed by the cheers of the 
lookers-on ; their trumpets at once sounded their 
notes of warning, and the soldiers charged with fixed 
bayonets at a quick step, sending the rioters fying 
before them in all directions, Somewhat later, the 
cavalry swept the boulevards in the direction of the 
Madeleine ; while the foot soldiers ran along the foot 
pavements, forcing every one to take refuge in the 
side streets, as long before this time all the cafes had 
been closed. Pickets of police and cavalry were 
posted at the further end of most of these strects, so 
that when the people were driven into them they had 
to find shelter in some house, otherwise they stood a 
good chance of being arrested and carried off to the 
neighboring police post. The sergents-de-ville not 
only chased the crowd, but dealt out blows right and 
left with their fists, armed, it is said, with steel 
knuckle-dusters. 

Scene near Cooper’s Creek, Central Aus- 
tralia. 

The remarkable appearance of these table-topped 
lands will at once strikethe eye, as well as the curi- 
ously shaped bottle gum trees, or gouty stemmed gum 
trees, as they are variously called. It is a supposition 
entertained by geographers that the surrounding 
country has been in past ages washed away or disin- 
tegrated by vast floods, and hence the table-topped 
mountains whose tops represent the old level of the 
ancient land. Our engraving illustrates the locality 
about Cooper’s Creek, where Burke died. It is not 
far from the South Australian boundary of the prov- 
ince, and at the present time sheep stations are in its 
vicinity, so soon do hardy pioneers follow the tracks 
of the explorers, 

A Newly Discovered Grotto. 


A grotto of stalactites, surpassing in beauty any- 
thing that has been seen until now of that kind, has 
just been discovered near the railroad of Berg-mark, 
near Iserlohn, in Prussia. Tourists and scientificmen 
in great numbers are visiting this magnificent temple 
of nature. Among the many curiosities that attract 
the visitors’ attention is a wall about sixteen feet 
high, literally covered with small and large columns 
of great brilliancy, which as a whole perfectly con- 
veys the idea of an immense organ. Following the 
staircase, and ascending to the upper story, the vis- 
itor finds himself surrounded by six beautiful col- 
umns. He imagines himself transported to a palace 
of fairies, so marvelous are the beauties of this spot. 
Several discoveries, precious to science, have been 
made—among other things, a great number of fossils, 


The Rain Pool by the Way. 


A common and sometimes rather annoying !~cident 
of African travel is shown in our engraving. It fre- 
quently happens, even when there is no absolute 
scarcity of water, that the weather is sufficiently hot, 
and the road dusty enough to make a glimpse of a 
clear fresh pool of cool rain-water particularly wel- 
come. But while the thirsty traveler is anticipating 
a luxuriant draught, the eager dogs catch sight of it, 
and, rushing forward, plunge all together into the 
pool, and lap the waters as they bathe, while the native 
followers kneel among them and secure their share, 
The European, if he be really thirsty, must then 
check his feelings of disappointment, and driiuk the 
liquid in the foul condition in which he finds it, “J 
once saw,’ said Mr. Baines, “after an almost water- 
less journey of nearly forty miles, a broad and placid 
rain-pool surrounded by grassy borders in an opening 
in the forest. For one minute it reflected the clear 
blue sky and the surrounding trees, but in another 
moment the loose cattle and the horses broke into a 
trot, the wagon oxen forgot their weariness, and then 
the place of the rain-pool was occupied by a crowd of 
men, of animals, and vehicles, trampling the clear 
waters into a semi-fluid of the color and almost con- 
sistency of mud,”’ 








BOOK NOTICES. 


“Tre Gates Azan.” By Miss BE. 8 Prezps. 

Boston : FIELDS, Oscoop & Co, 

A bold step in advance for the danghter of an An- 
dover professor, Though writien in the form of a 
narrative, the object of the book is to advocate the 
doctrine of a higher life immediately after death, 
Some of the popular notions of the Resurrection are 
characterized as simple physiological impossibilities, 


Matzonz ; aN Oxtprort Romance. By T. W. 

HIGGINSON. Boston: FIELDS, Oscoop & Co. 

An ay my ! written tale of love at cross purp 
wherein the heroine, loving one for himwelf, marries 
another for his money, and is only hindered from run- 
ing away with a third, by tempest, shipwreck, and 
death. 

Storizs 1n Versz. Py Hewny L. Appey. New 

York : A, D. F. RANDOLPa & Co, 

Mr. Abbey has long been favorably known as a 
writer of tales in prose. This little volume contains 
six charming stories in verse, which ought to place 
the author abreast with the foremost American pocts, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Lerrotpt & Hort: ‘ The Habermeist... 
a Tale of the Bavarian Mountains,” “ pro - 
Characters,” and “Stretton,” a novel by 

From G. W. Cantztron: “‘ Ether 
or, the Home in the West” 


i] ’ 
»” ematic 
aingsley. 


wyn’s Mistake ; 


HOLMES. by Mrs. Mary J. 
From Amerrcan © : 
Tourist’s Gale wzws Oo.: “The Summer 
.” By E. H. HALL. 
From ™ ’ 


. .. B. Pererson & Brornens: “ Leonori 
vassaloni,” “Hans Breitmann’s Ballads,” aud “The 
Bride’s Fate,” by Mrs. SourTa WORTH. 


From E. Srerezr : No, 6 of The Workshop.‘ 
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VIEW OF NGATAPA PA, NEW ZEALAND. 
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TA, A CUBAN EXPEDITION 
The Equestrian Statue of Washington, | was completed a little before the war closed. 
. on the Public Garden, Boston. 


Soon after the death of Daniel Webeter some 
‘of his numerous admirers in Boston undertook 
the erection of a statue to his memory, in the 
grounds in front of the State House in Boston ; 
and among the competitors who furnished 
models was Thomas Ball, an artist at that time 
almost unknown. His model was not accepted 
by the committee who had authority in the 
selection, but copies of it have been multiplied 
in Parian and bronze for parlor ornaments, and 
they constitute to-day the best \ikenesses of the 
** great expounder ” extant. 


j 





REV. 
BY 


BAPTIST CHURCH, BROCKPORT, NEW YORK, 
E. MILLS, PASTOR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
J. H. JORDAN.—SEE PAGE 283. 


Although’Mr. Ball’s model of Webster was 
not erected in the State House grounds, it made 
a decided impression in favor of his genius 
and skill as a sculptor, which has steadily in- 
creased until the present time. While he has 
been constantly employed upon remunerative 
works, the Equestrian Statue of Washington, 
which was erected on the Public Garden, in 
Boston, on the 3d of July, is the most import- 
ant statue he has yet undertaken. The model 
was commenced in December, 1859, under the 
auspices of a committee of gentlemen chosen 
at a meeting of artists held for that purpose. 
Owing partly:to the’ difficulty of raising funds 
for works of art while the war was so exhaus- 
. tive upon private as well as public resources, 
and partly to the occupation of the foundries in | 
casting ordnance for the National Government, 
he work was not hurried, though the model 
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THWARTED BY THE AUTHORITIES—THE CAPTURED EXPEDITIONISTS ON BOARD THE U. 8. RECEIVING SHIP VERMONT, 


The work of casting and putting up the statue 
has been in charge of Mr. Mosman, Superia- 
tendent of the Bronze Department. 

The funds also came as the work progressed ; 
and by means of a fair, conducted by a number 
of patriotic ladies, by individual donations, and 
by appropriations by associations interested in 

















the work, the sum of upward of $40,000 was 
raised before the statue was completed, and re- 
ceived in cash, or its equivalent, by J. D. W. 
Joy, Esq., the treasurer. 

The statue is a magnificent specimen of art, 
both in design and execution. Itis of colossal 
size—16 feet high, weighing 10,600 pounds, 
and stands about 36 feet in height including 
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HON, GEORGR M. ROBESON, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY RRADY. 


SEE PaGE 279. 


AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 








SEE PAGE 279. 


the pedestal. The figure of Washington is ad- 
mirable. It represents him in the prime of life, 
strong in limb and erect in posture, with q 
countenance of mingled dignity, firmness, and 
benevolence. The horse represents a splendid 
charger, full of life, of fine carriage, and great 
power of limb and muscle. The movement re- 
presented is a gentle field trot, in which the 
animal is entirely under the control of his rider, 
and is free from any attempt at rampant or 
startling effect on the beholder. The color of 


the bronze is the greenish hue peculiar to the 
French bronzes, and not the bright and copper- 
colored bronze more common in this country 
The 


and in England. former preserves its 





EMERSON MILLS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY J. H. JORDAN.—SEE PAGE 283, 


MEV. 


color under the changes of atmosphetic infiu- 
ence, while the latter, in this climate, soon be- 
comes black, and resemblesiron. The pedestal 
is a fine specimen of Quincy granite ; was de- 
signed by Hammatt Billings, and is beautiful in 
outline and majestic in general effect. 

We believe this work will be regarded as, on 
the whole, among the very best, if not the best 
equestrian statue yet erected in this country. 
It was cast by the * Ames Manufacturing Com- 
pany,” at Chicopee, Mass., the same foundry 
where the statue of Washington on Union 
Square, New York, was cast, and is a fine speci- 
men of workmanship. 

The statue was unvailed on Saturday evening, 
July 3d, before a large concourse of people, in- 
cluding the members of the City Government of 
Boston, the members of the Washington Statne 
Committee, and invited guests. The-cerenionies 
were brief and appropriate, and’ consisted of 
martial music, a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Miner 
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of Boston, a brief address by the Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Rice, President of the Statue Asso- 
ciation, and a response by His Honor, Mayor 
Shurtleff. The site of the statue is in the centre 
of the Public Garden, fronting Commonwealth 
avenue, and the work forms an elegant and at- 
tractive ornament to these beautiful grounds. 

The sculptor, Mr, Thomas Ball, is at present 
in Florence, Italy, and employed mainly upon a 
statue of the late Governor John A. Andrew, 
which was ordered by the State of. Massa- | 
chusetts a little less than a year ago. The | 
works executed by him thus far are remarkable 
for their truthfulness to nature, rather than as 
creations of the imagination. He is a man of 
much genius, and possesses that untiring in- 
dusiry which conquers success, 











LITTLE MAY. 


On, empty is her little bed! 
And useless stands my darling’s chair. 
That sunny face, that golden head, 
Shall never more rest there! 


Oh! silent is the little room 

Where once her childish voice was heard ; 
No sunlight ever breaks the gloom; 

The blinds are never stirred. 


Her toys with dust are covered o’er; 
Her little books unopened lie ; 

Her merry laugh will sound no more 
In joyous melody. 


For little May, fair as the light, 

Fresh as the flowers that bloom and die, 
Is singing with the angels bright, 

In lands beyond the sky. 








ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE COPT. 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8 CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE DOVE IN THE VULTURE’S 
NEST. 

WHEN Edith recovered from the surprise and 
stupor into which the sudden assault of her 
captors had thrown her, she found herself being 
hurried rapidly along in a carriage, the blinds 
of which appeared to be closed. 

No one seemed to be in the carriagg with 
her except Fatima, but as both were fast bound, 
gagged and blindtold, it was impossible to 
know positively or to communicate with each 
other. 

After making several frantic but useless ef- 
forts to liberate her hands, or uncover her eyes, 
Edith desisted in despair, and resigned herself 
to her fate without further struggle. Thus she 
proceeded on ber strange journey, for what ap- 
peared to her many hours, in a silence broken 
only by the stifled sobs of her fellow-captive. 

She was so utterly bewildered by the whole 
occurrence, that she found it impossible to 
think; her brain whirled, and her thoughts 
came so crowded and confused as to have no 
sequence or connection. The whole thing was 
fuch a mystery, she could not begin.to fathom 
the meaniig or the purpose of her abduction; 
for she was conscious of having no enemy, and 
the thought of any baser motive never entered 
the pure mind of the American girl, whose 
knowledge of evil was limited to the Confession 
made every Sunday in the Church Service, but 
which haa never conveyed any practical idea to 
her mind. 

Her education had been of that careful kind 
which instructs a woman in ancient and modern 
history, and keeps her utterly ignorant of the 
living and breathing world around her, and 
which considers purity and virtue to consist in 
the utter ignorance of evil, notin ils knowledge 
and resistance. All sights and sounds, as well 
as books,that could offend maidenly delicacy 
had been carefully kept from her, by her in- 
structors first, and her fond father afterward: 
so that she had attained the age of woman- 
hood and had become a wife with the innocence 
and the heart of a child. 

Romances she had not been allowed to read, 
except those of the Puritan type approved of 
by Miss Primmins ; and her imagination, there- 
fore, was not so excitable, nor filled with the 
sane images as those of her schoolmates, who 
had surfeiied on the sweets of “* Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” “Strathmore,” and other sensational 
novels of the day. 

She therefore had not the terrors of a pruri- 
ent imagination or a morbid fancy to increase 
the pain of her actual situation ; and, although 
naturally terrifed at her strange position, the 
fear of something worse than danger or death, 
which can haunt a woman under such circum- 
stances, did not find a place in her pure mind. 

And, even in the midst of her own peril— 
whatever that might be, of which she hada 
very misty idea—one thought brought sweet 
consolation to her. The woman and the wife 
felt a joy in the conviction that the story of her 
husband’s accident was false, and that, happen 
what might to her, he was in no danger, nor 
had sufiered any injury; and, womanlike, in 
that thought she iound alleviation for her own 
pain. 

None of these thoughts consoled the Arab 
woman who lay groaning by her side, and who 
appreciated better than her mistress the real 
nature of the peril which threatened, and the 
purpose of the abduction ; for her training and 
knowledge of life were of the kind to make 
her comprehend both, and no doubt entered 
her mind on the subject, except as to the per- 
son who had planned it; and here she was as | 
utterly in the dark as her mistress. 

At length the carriage stopped, and by al 
great effort Edith raised herself up from the | 
seat on which she had been thrown. As she 





did so, she felt something fluttering in her 
bosom, and immediately recollected that her 
dove had nestled there—as was its wont—just 
before she sallied out to go to her husband, and 
had been forgotten in her excitement. The 
consciousness of the presence of even that 
helpless thing she loved, near her in this hour 
of unknown danger, sent a thrill of pleasure 
through her breast. It seemed to her an indi- 
cation that she was not quite deserted, while 
‘she felt this friend nestling near her heart ; 
and this little incident did more to reassure the 
sensitive girl than a more material fact might 
have done. So she bent her head down with 
difficulty, to keep the bird in his position, fear- 
ing it might be taken from her, did her captors 
see it ; and the dove, as though it comprehended 
her design, nestled quietly down again, and was 
still once more. 

As the dove moved, he had pushed some hard 
substance next him against her breast so as to 
give her pain, and Edith remembered that, be- 
fore leaving home that morning, Askaros had 
playfully armed her with a small jeweled dag- 
ger, scarcely more than a toy, telling her, with 
mock solemnity, that every Turkish Odalisque 
wore one of those, and that she ought to adopt 
the customs of the country in which she lived. 
She had never thought a second time of the 
dagger, as she did of the dove, for it never oc- 
curred to her that in any emergency she might 
have occasion, or could nerve herself to use it. 

When the carriage stopped, she was carefully 
lifted out by two persons, and borne up what 
seemed to be a long flight of steps, and de- 
posited on what felt like a soft divan—her eyes 
and limbs still bound—and then left alone. 

She could hear the stealthy footsteps of her 

conductors stealing from the room, and a door 
close behind them ; then she was again left to 
silence, solitude and her own reflections. The 
excitement of her mind, and the critical nature 
of her situation, prevented sleep, worn and 
weary as she was, and the predominating feel- 
ing in her mind was that of wonder, not un- 
mixed with curiosity, as (» what all this meant, 
Lying there undisturbed for some time, she be- 
gun to believe she was the sport of some prac- 
ticu] joke, which, had it not been so cruel, she 
would have attributed to her husband ; and the 
vague fears which had at first assailed her, 
from the strangeness of the situation, begun to 
wear awey, and to be succeeded by an impa- 
tience to know what it all meant, and rejoin 
her husband. 
» But she was not destined to remain much 
longer in this suspense. Again, in her dark- 
ness, she heard the rustling of the curtain over 
the door, as some one put it aside, followed by 
shuffling steps and the sweeping sound of a 
woman’s dress passing over the floor. The mo- 
ment after,a hand was busy with the muillers 
which covered her head and bound her arms, 
and she was at once restored to sight, and the 
free use of her limbs once more. Her eyes, 
half blinded by their sudden exposure to a 
blaze of light, fell first on the face and form of 
a Circassian woman, both of which must once 
have been beautiful, from the traces still left, 
but the expression of whose countenance was not 
prepossessing now—hard, leering, cunning and 
cruel, She was very richly dressed, in Turkish 
style, and on her fingers, neck and hair glit- 
tered gems of great cost and size. She peered 
insolently and inguisitively into the uncovered 
face of Edith, ran her eye rapidly over the 
slight girlish form, and burst into a roar of de- 
risive laughter, as though equally amused and 
disgusted at the survey, and with some ideas it 
excited. 

tepulsion, terror and indignation struggled 
successively for mastery in the bosom of the 
gentle girl, who recoiled instinctively from the 
hag, though without the slightest suspicion as 
to who or what she was, or clearly understand- 
ing whence her repugnance rose. 

She turned her head away to avoid looking 
at the woman, and in the act of doing so her 
eyes fell for the first time on the objects sur- 
rounding her, and rested upon the details with 
wonder and admiration. Never in her life had 
she seen, never had her imagination pictured 
the possibility of such luxury and lavish ex- 
penditure as were displayed in the apartment 
in which she now found herself. It was nota 
large room, and had but one window, large, 
and latticed in Eastern fashion, so that the oc- 
cupant could see what was passing outside, 
being herself invisible. The roof was vaulted 
and very lofty, with small perforations, like lat- 
tices, on the side of the wall opposite the win- 
dow, but which did not seem intended to give 
light, since there was no way of opening them 
from the inside of the room. The walls and 
ceiling were of the most elaborate wood-work, 
carved in fantastic patterns, the floor of tessel- 
ated marble, inlaid with squares of pearl and 
ivory. The furniture was a melange of the Ori- 
ental and European, all of the richest and most 
costly kind, with large mirrors set into the 
walls on all four sides, and divans covered with 
embroidered damask serving for seats. Small 
oval mirrors set in frames of pearl, combs, 
brushes and other necessaries of the female 
toilet were strewn over Koorsees inlaid with 
pearl, in corners of the room—which was evi- 
dently one of a suite in the hareem of some 
very wealthy man. 

Adjoining this room a half-opened door dis- 
covered a most luxuriously fitted-up bathroom of 
the Turkish kind. 

While the astonished eyes of Edith were sur- 
veying the apartment, and all it contained, the 
bold bright eyes of the Circassian woman were 
fixed on the fair fresh beauty and girlish figure 
of the young American, with a stare which cer- 
tainly did not indicate admiration, but the re- 
verse. So that when Edith turned her head 
again from her examination of the room, she 
again encountered those leering evil eyes— 
more like those of the lower animals thana 
woman's in expressiou—and could pot suppress 
a shudder. 

The woman saw the expression, and under- 
stood it, and her face darkened, but she only 


room. ‘Hammam !” (bath), she said, as though 
intimating the propriety of Edith’s availing her- 
self of that luxury. 

Edith shook her head in refusal. 

Then the woman commenced talking rapidly 
to her in some language which she had never 
heard before, and which she supposed to be 
Turkish : and afterward in another, some words 
of which she recognized to be Arabic. 

But Edith, who understood neither language, 
could not comprehend the purport of her 
words, and could only shake her head in reply 
to the torrent of words, accompanied by ani- 
mated gesticulation, so volubly poured out by 
her companion, Failing utterly to make the 
American woman understand her meaning, 
either by word or gesture, the Circassian 
seemed to lose temper. She rose up from the 
divan, where she had squatted down beside 
Edith, and, with a gesture of impatient anger, 
muttering the words “‘Homur Fransowee !” (ass 
of a Frank), hobbled out of the apartment, not 
only dropping the curtain behind her, but clos- 
ing also a mahogany door, which Edith heard 
her lock behind her, 

Believing herself alone and unseen, the poor 
girl, whose pride had sustained,her in a show 
of courage and coolness she did not feel in the 
presence of that odious woman, whose charac- 
ter was stamped upon her face so plainly that 
even her innocence could not mistake it, the 
full terror of her situation dawned upon her, 
and covering her face with her hands she 
burst into tears of mingled fear and shame. 

For the first time the suspicion flashed upon 
her why she had been entrapped, and the 
horror of the thought was almost more than she 
could endure. The hideous reality of that 
woman’s presence, her look and manner, as 
well as the appearance of the place, spoke as 
plainly as words could have done the character 
of its occupants. She was a prisoner then in 
an Egyptian hareem! but whose? That ques- 
tion she asked herself in vain, for neither her 
memory nor her imagination could give her 
the slightest clue to that mystery. 

How was she to escape? This was the next 
thought which entered into the mind of the 
American girl, under whose soft exterior there 
lay concealed a strong will and a resolute soul, 
though neither had as yet been tested in her 
smooth summer voyage, thus far, over the sea 
of life. Now that the clouds darkened and the 
storm disturbed those smooth waves, she felt 
her energy rising with the emergency, dried 
her tears, and rising, walked to the window to 
see what the outlook might be. 

She started back with a cry of surprise at the 
scene which met her view. Immediately be- 
low the window was a large open space, sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall; beyond that 
again a long low range of barracks, in which 
she saw Egyptian soldiers. Above the roofs of 
the barracks, far as the eye could range, on 
every side there stretched the bare bald desert, 
dotted here and there in the distance with slow 
moving iiaes of horses, cameis and men, All 
else what the Scriptures so strongly term “ the 
abomination of desolation.” 

With a sigh she turned from the window, 
more mystified than ever, for the dreariness of 
the view added to the oppression which 
weighed down her spirit. Throwing herself 
again down on the divan, she gave way fora 
few moments to the wildest hysterical grief; 
then rising up, threw herself on her knees, 
and with clasped hands and upturned eyes, 
prayed long and fervently that God in His 
mercy might sustain and strengthen, if He 
would not deliver her from those strange perils, 
coming so unexpectedly in the hour of her 
greatest hope and happiness. Having com- 
pleted her prayer, which rose on high like in- 
cense from the altar of a pure but sore-stricken 
heart, to the Great Creator and Judge of 
all things on this small dust-heap we call a 
world—doubtless a small speck only in the eye 
of Omnipotence—the exhausted girl sunk down 
and fell into the heavy sluinber of overwrought 
brain and body, forgetting for a time in that 
blessed oblivion her past pangs and present ap- 
prehensions. 

Little did she imagine that when she deemed 
the All-Seeing Eye alone beheld her in that 
chamber, apparently so secure from outward 
intrusion, that a human eye—a dull, greedy, 
sensual, vulture-like eye—was gloating over 
her charms, and feasting on the beauties of her 
person—from the weaith of her disheveled 
golden hair, streaming loose on her ivory 
shoulders, having broken iree from restraints 
of comb or other fastening during her ride: 
over the dainty symmetry of her delicate form, 
just ripening into perfect womanhood from im- 
mature girlhood: down to the smail feet peep- 
ing out from beneath the long Frank dress, 
suggesting the symmetry of the limbs it so de- 
corously concealed. This novelty piqued and 
excited the imagination of the jaded volup- 
tuary, wearied and sated with the undisguised 


beauties of his own hareem, and the immodest | 


exposures of person by which they sought to 
stimulate his failing appetites. So to him the 
fresh pure womanhood of this young American, 
was as provocative as a new dish to the palled 
palate of the epicure. 

For the vulture eye which glared down 
through that lattice which Edith had thought a 
window—but which allowed the occupant of a 
amall entresol chamber to look uown into her 
apartment unseen—was that of none other than 
Abbas Pasha himself. 

While he was gloating down on his uncon- 
scious captive, the door of his hiding-place 
opened, and the Circassian woman we have 
seen below, making a profound 
stood behind him in the narrow space, speak- 
ing no word, but evidently awaiting his pleas- 
ure. 

Abbas turned round at her entrance with an 
impatient sigh, and reluctantly averted his 
eyes from the fascinating vision below to the 
bold bad face of “ the Mother of the Hareem,” 
for such the woman was who had Edith in 





charge, and who now came for further orders 


raised her hand, and pointed to the adjoining ' from her master, formerly her lover and her 











salutation, | 


et 


slave—a fact which she had not forgotten, aly 
though Abbas had. Abbas spoke first, 

“How find you the Ingleez woman, 0 Zw 
leika, mother of houris ?” he said. “Is she not 
truly a pearl of price ? a very white lily of the 
valley, such as the great King Solomon sang o 
and would have joyed to possess in his palace 
built by the genii? Is she not, indeed, arose» 
And he glanced down again into the chamber. 
a reverting his eyes to the painte 
face of the Circassian, who, forgetting her faded 
charms, still retained the desperate hope of re. 
claiming her lord’s allegiance. 

“A white rose then,” responded Zuyleika, 
sneeringly, “for her face is as white as a San— 
ton’s tomb, and she has neither kohl on her 
eyes nor henna on her hair or fingers, and her 
figure is as thin as a half-starved camel’s after 
the pilgrimage to Mecca.” . 

But, witnessing the gathering cloud of wrath 
on Abbas’s brow at her sarcasms, which seemed 
to anger him, the Circassian hastened to cor- 
rect her blunder, adding : 

“Yet my great lord is right. Under all this, 
which to ordinary eyes would look like ugli- 
ness, his eagle glance has detected the rare 
beauties which lurk beneath. For, when pro- 
perly bathed and anointed, her eyes and eye- 
brows darkened with Kohl, her hair and flager- 
tips tinged with henna, and in a costume whieh 
will display, not hide her figure, she will in- 
deed be a rose, pleasant to look upon and 
sweet of perfume! And these things my lord’s 
most faithful servant, Zuleika, charges herself 
to attend to—if it so please my lord the king! 
that the foreign woman may be made worthy 
to come into his sight, and fill the place in his 
hareem which he has condescended to assign 
her.” 

Abbas impatiently nodded his head, as though 
wishing her to be gone; but the woman lin- 
gered, as though wishing yet fearing to say 
more. 

‘* What is it? Speak !” said the Viceroy. “I 
see thou hast something to say. It is per- 
mitted.” 

“May it please my great lord! the Frank 
woman speaks neither Turkish nor Arabic— 
nothing but Ingleez, which no one in the hareem 
understands. My lord had commanded his 
faithfnl mother of the hareem to prepare the 
mind of the Frank woman for the honor which 
is destined for her, before he visited her, 
But how can this be done, since we are all as 
dumb women to her ?” 

The suggestion seemed to strike Abbas, who 
mused over it in silence for a few minutes, and 
then replied : 

“There is good sense in what thou sayest, 
and it is necessary the Frank woman should be 
made to see the honor and the advantages of 
what is destined for her. Neither can I myself 
speak to her, without an interpreter, since, the 
Prophet be praised! I speak no language of 
the Infidel! Hearken unto me! Canst thou 
not find in Cairo some woman, known to thee, 
that can be trusted, to whom we may confide 
this duty ?” 

“Highness! to hear is to obey! Just such 
a woman I do know: and she shall be brought 
hither, if my lord commands.” 

‘¢ Frank or native ?”” asked Abbas. 

“A Frank by bifth, who hath lived here so 
long that she is one of us; as I know, tho- 
roughly trustworthy, and with small love for 
the women of her own race, among whom she 
is an outlaw.” 

“Peki!” said Abbas; ‘thy face is white in 
my presence! It is well thought of! Let the 
Frank woman repose herself; and do thou send 
to Cairo, and procure the woman thou speakest 
of. When she arrives, let me see and speak 
with her, before she sees or knows of our new 
bird! This is a serious matter; and I must 
judge if she can be trusted. I have spoken.” 

The Circassian took the hint, and withdrew ; 
and Abbas, after another long lingering look, 
turned away, descended the steps which led to 
his spying-place, and passed on to his own 
apartments, in the other wing of the palace. 

An hour later, the poor girl awoke from her 
heavy slumber, and found herself still alone, 
At first, she could scarcely believe all that had 
passed to be more than a feverish dream ; but 
the painful reality soon forced itself upon her 
mind, as her eye fell on the unfamiliar objects 
surrounding her. 

She rose up, and passed to the door. It was 
locked. She passed into the bath-room. There 
was no egress thence! She searched for some 
other door of communication, but could find 
none. She then went to the window, and 
looked out. The height from the ground was 
fully forty feet, and below it was @ space en- 
closed by a high wall. 

As she stood gazing out upon it, she felt the 
dove fintter in her bosom, and suddenly what 
Askaros had suggested to her, as to its uses and 
training, flashed upon her memory, and in- 
spired her with hope. 

The dove should be her messenger to her 
husband! Hastily she took from. her pocket 
her aunt’s letter—on which she had traced the 
steamboat for Fatima—and with the goid pencil, 
which hung suspended from her neck, traced 
upon the blank page these words : 


“T am a prisoner in a palace, the window of 
which overlooks the desert. Safe and well 
otherwise. Come and rescue your Edith.” 


Addressing this small square note to “‘ Aska- 
ros Effendi, Cairo,” she took out the dove, 
which caressed her with its soft bill, carefully 
tied the note under its wing, attaching it to the 
blue ribbon about its neck, and kissing it over 
and over again, while her tears rained down on 
its soft wings, launched it out into the air. 

The bird seemed unwilling to leave her, for it 
circled outside of the window, and returned to 
perch on her shoulder again. 

Twice she essayed the experiment, with the 
same result. The third time, she repulsed it, 
on its return, and threw it roughly out again ; 
and the bird did not come back, but instead of 
darting off in a straight line, circled up into the 


air to @ great height, before proceeding on its 
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way. She soon had reason to admire the instinct 
which had prompted this act, and its previous 
conduct—for she soon saw that a hawk had 
espied the dove, which was high up in the air 
above him, and was striving to rise to its level, 
to give it chase. 

A few minutes of intense anxiety for Edith 
ensued, as the hawk strove to rise higher than 
the smaller bird ; but ere he could effect, this, 
the dove darted away with the swiftness of an 
arrow, leaving the batiled pursuer far out of 
range. 

“He will take my message safely !” said the 
glad girl, whose spirlés rose with this success ; 
“and Askaros will be sure to find and rescue 
me! If he does not—and there is need”—she 
whispered to herself, while a settled resolve 
shone on the fair young face—“ although I have 
gent away one of my friends, the other still is 
left!” And she touched the jeweled hilt of the 
dagger at her bosom—then knelt down to pray 


again. 
HOW A MURDERER WAS CAUGHT, 


A Most curious narrative was told to Messire 
Pasquier by an estimable friend of his, Maistre 
Emery Bigot, King’s advocate at the Parlement 
of Rouen. Our narrator said that he had for- 
gotten the names, the facts only remaining 
fixed on his memory. A merchant of Lucca, in 








of his people, and brought him to Rouen, and 
had him conducted into the same room with 
the prisoner, and pointed out tohim, On his 
leaving the room, the prisoner was asked if he 
had ever seen him before. He denied all 
knowledge of him, and loudly protested against 
all the snares which had been set for him, still 
stoutly denying that he had made any acknow- 
ledgment before the lieutenant in private. In 
the next stage of the proceedings several men 
were made to speak in succession in the hear- 
ing of the blind man, and after each experi- 
ment he was asked if he recognized the voice. 
He answered in the negative at every trial till 
the prisoner answered some question in 1,3. 
presence, 

“That is the same voice,” said he, “ which I 
heard on the hill near Argenteuil.” Tye ‘ex- 
periment was repeated three tires and always 
with the same result. On t' 4. teatimony the 
man was condemned to pe proken on the 
wheel, having first bee~, jaid on the bed of Lille 
ease, and exhorted? ‘io confess. Pain and re- 
morse wrung the ¢ruth from him, and his exe- 
cution followed. 








SCYENCE IN SLICES. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 





Italy, having spent a considerable part of his 
life in England, at last felt a wish to return ft 
his native place, and there end his days. 
wrote to his relatives, advising them of * 4 4,,_ 
tention, and requesting them to hav’ 9 yonge 
* 4 € 
ready for him. He left England eome time 
ater taking with Mm hi ce, and vaiabl 
Strait to France, After 8° mm, = — ~~ 
: me short stay at 
Rouen, he went on to P avis, but as he was 
crossing the hill near J .fgenteuil, he was killed 
by his servant durin~. o heavy dark ants 
: 4 y dark shower, and 
his body left in the, sajoining vineyard. Before 
the victim bred’ neq his last, a blind man led by 
& dog passe’, by, and, hearing groans, asked 
what was ".1e matier.. The servant answered it 
was @ “ck man who was going home ; so the 
inqu' cer passed on. The murderer proceeded 
to Paris, and there converted the valuable 
fapers of his late master into cash. Nearly a 
year having elapsed from the time when the 
merchant’s relatives in Lucca had first heard 
from him, they became uneasy, and sent a 
trusty man to England to make inquiries. He 
having found out that the merchant had sailed 
thence for Rouen, came to that old city, and 
made inquiries. He discovered the hotel where 
the man had lodged six or seven months be- 
fore, and learned that he had gone on toward 
Paris, but beyond that piece of information he 
found himself completely in the dark. He 
stated his case to the Parlement of the city, and 
the lieutenant of police received directions to 
institute an inquiry. This officer went about 
the duty in a mode peculiarly French. He first 
«directed one of his men to see whether any one 
thad opened in business within six or seven 
months, and finding out that a now shop had 
been opened by a stranger, he made out a fic- 
titious bond given to some man in the clouds, 
in which this new ‘comer had bound himself, 
body and goods, to pay by such a date, two 
hundred crowns to said man in the clouds. 
The shopkeeper, on being shown the obligation, 
and ordered to pay the sum there'n mentioned, 
denied ever having signed it, or having any 
knowledge whatever of the transaction. The 
policeman, looking on this assertion as a refu- 
sal, took the man into custody, and led him off 
to prison. On the way he said that he would 
have no trouble in getting safe out of the busi- 
ness, but incautiously asked the officer if there 
was anything else against him. The lieuten- 
ant hearing of the observation, and the ques- 
tion asked by the prisoner, began to have great 
hopes. He sent for him, and dismissing all 
witnesses, assumed a friendly and confidential 
tone, explained that the bond was only a 
ruse, that the object was to get information 
about a murder, etc., that if he acknowledged 
all he knew about it, the matter would be 
hushed up, and no harm accrue to him, etc. 
The guilty man was put off his guard. His 
conscience had been tormenting him, and he 
judged that a reasonable sum handed over to 
the lieutenant would stop all further proceed- 
ings. He said that under these circumstances 
he was prepared to tell all he knew, and the 
gladdened official immediately called in his 
clerk to take down the confession. The sight 
of the paper, pen and inkhorn changed the face 
of affairs in a moment. The man, becoming 
sensible of his peril, would give no information 
whatever in the presence of the clerk. ‘“ He 
was both ignorant and innocent of all murders, 
past, present and to come,” and eomplained 
bitterly of the treatment he was receiving. 
Being sent back to prison, he obtained some 
valuable information from his fellows in dur- 
ance, and sent before the Parlement a state- 
ment of his wrongs, denied his signature to the 
bond, etc., and demanded to be set at liberty. 
The lieutenant being sent for, explained what 
he had done, and its motives, mentioned the 
culprit’s acknowledgment, and still asserted bis 
belief of the prisoner’s culpability. The King’s 
advocate was requested to look for information 
on the route to Paris, and he was so far success- 
ful as to learn from the Baillie of Argenteuil 
that a body, mangled by dogs and birds, had 
been found in a vineyard by the road, some 
months since, and that he had drawn up a 
proces verbal of the matter. Monsieur Bigot 
(the advocate) got a copy of the paper, and 
while he and the baillie were conferring, it 
chanced that the blind man before mentioned 
came to the door. He, accidentally overhear- 
ing a part of the discourse, mentioned what 
had happened to himself some time before the 
finding of the corpse. 
“ Would you know the voice again in which 
the answer was made to you?” said Monsieur 
to him. 
I am nearly certain I would,” said he. 


Durability of Wood.—Active researehes have 
been instituted at all points within the last few 
years to ascertain, by actual experiment, what 
kind of wood will last the longest. But tosettle 
that question in a lifetime sounds very much 
jike the boy’s resolution to ascertain for him- 
self whether a crow could live two hundred 
years, and so purchased one to begin his obser- 
vations. A vague notion prevails that chestnut 
is remarkably durable, but it is not a very 
highly prized timber, except for railroad sleep- 
ers and rails. Notoriety has been given to 
several patented processes for charging the 
wood celis with mixtures that proprietors say 
will forever exclude air and moisture, and thus 
prevent decay indefinitely. All this assists, as 
far as arguments are available, in selling rights, 
Who has lived long enough to decide upon the 
intrinsic value claimed for these bruited inven- 
tions ? 

All the great stone edifices in Egypt, which 
have outlived forty centuries of political and 
other desolations in that ancient cradle of civ- 
ilization, and which to-day, even in the great- 
ness of ruin, astonish modern architects and 
builders by the majesty of their design and the 
beauty of their finish—have outer walls of 
hewn stone laid in courses. Every two stones 
have the ends doweled together on the upper 
and under surfaces by wooden dowels. Gen- 
erally there are two above and two below, 
which keep the blocks exactly in apposition, 
and also prevent any one stone from being 
pushed in or out of the wall. Had the dowels 
been of iron they would have oxydized—rusted 
out in the first few hundred years, Had they 
been of bronze or copper, for the sake of the 
metal, half those preserved temples strewn 
through the Nilotic valley from Gezah to Abou- 
Simble would have been thrown down by suc- 
cessive races occupying that country since the 
invasion of Cambyses, seven hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. 

These wooden dowels are sound and com- 
pact, strongly resembling dry beach, but they 
ire thought to be yew by some, and by others 
famarack, or shittim, mentioned in the Old 
Testament, a sacred tree, of which the Ark of 
the Covenant was made. Inspection of these 
dowels gives no indication that they were sub- 
jected to any process to prevent decomposition ; 
hence it is inferred that the sandstone in which 
they have been hidden three and four thousand 
years owe their preservation to exclusion from 
air, the imbibition of nitre from the soil and 
atmosphere, or else the wood in itself contains 
powers of resistance that give it an inde- 
structibility under ordinary influences. Cannot 
experimenters take a new step in the right 
direction, from this narrative ? 

Animal Architecture.—Naturalists have dis- 
covered in the structure of animals an exact 
scale of proportions, giving each a fitting organi- 
zation for a definite place and office. The slight- 
est appreciable modification in regard to the 
length of a bone, the breadth of a muscle, or 
form of a tooth, indicates an adaptability to 
the performance of a specific function in the 
general economy of things. There may be ap- 
parent deviations in individuals of the same 
species, which are incidental; but they are not 
propagated. That would ultimately result in 
confusion, and nullify laws on which the per- 
petuity and harmony of races depend. 

Monstrosities are incidental circumst: nces, 
They do not reproduce forms like thems«lves. 
Serpents with two heads do not exist as a dis- 
tinct family. Quadrupeds with six legs; birds 
with four, or domestic animals with double 
organs, are understood to be the blending of 
germinal cells, each holding the embryotic 
nucleus of a distinct being ; but an abnormal 
condition at an early period of gestation, not 
easily explained, melts the two into one as it 
were—partially, so that in one case, nutrition 
supplies two heads, but only one set of limbs ; 
or two sets of limbs and one head. 

There is no haphazard grouping together of 
parts of the animal body. They are fashioned 
and adjusted by a rule of nature which is a law. 
The proportions, too, regulated by the same in- 
ecrutable influence, always operating for the 
maintenance of a prescribed type, impresses us 
with a great truth, long ago promulgated, that 
order is heaven’s first law. 

The moralist, like the naturalist, in the con- 
templation of these displays of wisdom, which 
contemplates the end from the beginnipg, is 
bound to acknowledge the existence of a Su- 
preme Intelligence. 

Insanily.—It is said abroad, “* No wonder mad- 
| ness is on the increase in America, where there 
; are 80 many isms.” So startling were the sta- 
tistics of insanity in the last census, it was quite 





The advocate set the blind man behind one ' evident more asylums for the accommodation of 


the insane in all the States of the Union would 
be required. 

Some are insane because they cannot con- 
vince others they themselves are right on 
points en which all the rest of the world know 
they are wrong. Domestic infelicities, religious 
enthusiasm, political disappointments, blighted 
hopes, dissipation, loss of property, and solitary 
vices, are the principal causes of this melan- 
choly condition of great numbers of both sexes. 

Perhaps there is no other civilized country 
where so many persons are disposed to regulate 
the affairs of all mankind as in this. Because 
they are unsuccessful in their imagined excel- 
lent and benevolent designs, the public is 
obliged to take care of them. 

Massachusetts, acknowledged to be foremost 
in all efforts for the promotion of public good— 
distinguished, too, for intelligence, enterprise, 
wealth comforts, and educational institutions 
of a@ liberal character, supports three large 
establishments for the insane. There is one at 
Northampton, one at Worcester, and a third at 
Taunton, all admirably arranged and satisfac- 
torily conducted, The city of Boston supports 
an insane asylum for the reception of its own 
insane citizens. At Somerville the McLean 
Asylum is located, richly endowed and ably 
managed. At Pepperell there was another— 
perhaps still in heing—besides one or two pri- 
vate reception-houses for the insane, under the 
care of medical gentlemen who have a reputa- 
tion in that line of practice. ’ 

Certainly this is a very extraordinary circum- 
stance when the matter is examined. Massa- 
chusetts is not, geographically, large, but the 
proportion of the insane to those who are not 
is a striking subject for examination. 

New York, too, has very extensive accommo- 
dations for its insane. Private and public asy- 
lums are becoming numerous, and more must 
necessarily be provided, or the present ones be 
greatly enlarged, to meet the demands of those 
unfortunate reason-bereit persons, who should 
have comfortable homes, security, and the 
sympathy of a'l good people. 

What is there in the climate, the constitution 
of society, or the civilization of the age, that 
predisposes to this increase of insanity in the 
Northern States? A plainly written work on 
this subject might lead to some important re- 
sults. There is an unoccupied place in the 
library of benevolent thinkers for a treatise of 

that kind. 





Capture of the Tugs Coole and Webb, with 
Cuban Expeditionists, on Long Island Sound. 


INTENSE excitement was causedat the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard early on Wednesday morning, June 
20th, by the arrival of two United States revenue cut- 
ters having in convey two tugboats with a portion of 
the great Cuban expedition on board. The move 
ments of the leaders of the expedition had, from the 
inception of the scheme, been conducted with the ut- 
most secrecy ; money toa large amount was collected, 
recruits were enlisted, arms and ammunitions were 
purchased, and several tugboats were chartered to 
eonvey the force to the vessel destined to transfer 
them to Cuban waters, notwithstanding the vigilance 
of the Spanish spies and the United States Marshal’s 
officers. © 

The expedition left New York on Saturday evening, 
June 26th, and proceeded to Gardiner’s Island, on the 
Long Island coast, within a short distance of the 
ocean. On Tuesday afternoon the revenue cutters 
Mahonning and McCulloch started in pursuit of the 
patriot volunteers, and shortly after six o’clock in the 
evening they came in sight of the tugs Coole and Webb, 
which were coming down the Sound at a point about 
five miles from Fort Schuyler. 

Both tugs were boarded, and were found to contain 
upward of one hundred men, the majority being on 
the Coole, which was the largest boat. The McCul- 
loch took charge of the Coole, and the Mahonning, of 
the Webb. After signaling with rockets, the revenue 
officers decided to anchor off Fort Schuyler for the 
night, with the captured vessels under their stern and 
in range of their guns, which were ready for use in 
case the prizes should endeavor to run away. 

The volunteers offered no resistance, but behaved 
in a very orderly manner. They were furnished with 
a& scanty allowance of crackers and coffee, and then 
stretched themselves out on the decks, greatly ex- 
hausted with their three days’ sufferings. 

When the United States authorities in this city 
learned of the seizure of the tugs, they congratulated 
themselves that they had got possession of the entire 
expedition. 

It was claimed, however, by the Cuban officers, that 
the most important part of the expedition is still safe, 
and that Colonel Ryan’s command, numbering about 
two hundred and fifty men, together with two sloops 
filled with armament and ammunition, are some 
where in the vicinity of Gardincr’s Island. When 
the captured fillibusters separated from Colonel Ryan 
on Tuesday, he told them that he was determined to 
go to Cuba, refusing to return to thiscity. His com- 
mand was on board the Chase, which was last seen 
near New London. 

Colonel Byron, the leader of the expedition, and one 
of the captured party, effected his escape from the re- 
ceiving ship Vermont, in which the volunteers are de- 
tained, by coming ashore with Marshal Barlow him- 
self, and three representatives of the New York Press, 
who were also among the captured. 

After the disarmament, the volunteers were told off 
in messes of about twenty each, and they were then 
further despoiled of hammocks, traveling-bags, Span- 
ish grammars and dictionaries. All this went on as 
pleasantly as could be to the hungry. They had 
many a good quiz and jolly jest among themselves, 
and marched down below with at least the hope of 
filling their empty bellies. But there was further de- 
lay, during which, however, Lieutenant Commander 
Norton announced to the leading men that they 
should be allowed every possible liberty, but that they 
must conform to regulations, and make no attempt to 
escape nor create any unnecessary noise ; in case any 
of them did, their freedom would be restricted, 

It was curious to observe the proceedings of the 
captives after being assigned to their quarters, There 
was all the talk about failure, and the hopes of re- 
lease, that men in such a position could have. Here 
was General Alfaro glad to secure a tin - in which 
to receive his coffee } there was Captain Lindsey for- 
aging for a cracker. All were tired, and those who 
had blankets were arranging them forthe night. At 
about six o’clock soup and beef and potatoes were 
served out by the regular cooks of the Vermont, and 
the way in which these comestibles disappeared not 
only astonished the cooks, but amazed the numerous 
pres*-gang present, As yet it is not known what will 
be done with these men, but from the numerous let- 
tes written it would segm that many of them had 








friends, and from what they said, most of them will be 
bailed, if not released on easier terms, 





HON, GEORGE M. ROBESON, SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY. 


Tur Hon. George M. Robeson, appointed by 
the President Secretary of the Navy to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. Adolph E. 
Borie, is a son of Judge William Robeson, of Warren 
county, N. J., and was born about the year 1827. 

He entered Princeton College in 1844, and after gra- 
duating with credit in 1847, began the study of law at 
Newark in the office of Chief Justice Hornblower. 
In 1850 he was admitted to the bar, and began 
practice of his profession as a partner of Mr, A. C. 
Remington. A few years later Mr. Robeson moved to 
Camden, at which place he was, in 1859, appointed 
Prosecutor of the Pleas, This office he continued te 
fill until 1867, when Governor Ward appointed him At- 
torney General for the State, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the election of Mr. Frelinghuysen to the United 
States Senate, He is known throughout New Jersey 
as one of the ablest lawyers in the State. Secre' 
Robeson is strongly Republican in his political sen 
ments, and was an ardent supporter of Grant, and of 
the Chicago platform. During the rebellion he took 
an active part in the organizing of regiments and dis- 
patching of recruits to the various New Jersey com- 
mands, For his tsefulness in this work he was ap- 

inted a brigadier-general by Governor Olden, and 
im known throughout New Jersey as General Robeson. 

It is a curious coincidence that the only position 
ever held in the Cabinet by a citizen of New J 
has been that of Secretary of the Navy. In 1 
Samuel L. Southard was appointed Secretary of the 
Navy by President Monroe, and he continued in that 
position during the entire administration of John 
Quincy Adams; in 1834, Mahlon Dickerson was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy by President Jackson, 
and he continued in the Cabinet of Mr. Van Buren for 
more than @ year. 








CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Ovr two pictures commemorative of the cele- 
bration of the Ninety-third anniversary of American 
Independence are, though distinct in feature, both 
essentially characteristic of the sentiment of the ocea- 
sion. Our front page expresses the spirit of the Fourth 
of July at the country homestead, where the charm of 
rural repose lingers with the scene in spite of the 
patriotic enthusiasm of Young America finding vent 
in an explosion of Chinese crackers. In con’ 
with this comparatively quiet family up, is the 
crowd, the confusion, the glare and splendor repre- 
sented in the full page picture, which shows the climax 
of the eclebration in the heart of the great metropolis. 
The engraving is a faithful representation of the nd 
finale of fireworks in front of the City Hall of New 
York city. This magnificent piece of pyrotechny was 
composed by G. A. Lilliendahl & Co., of this city, and 
judging from the applause with which its flery beauty 
was greeted by the delighted populace, it may be con- 
sidered one of the finest exhibitions of the kind, 








THE CINCINNATI BASEBALL CLUB. 


Tr Cincinnati Baseball Club, surnamed the 
“Red Stockings,” from the fact of their wearing the 
Knickerbocker costume, with breeches and red stock- 
ings, is now the most wealthy and influential organ- 
ization of the kind in the United States. The club 
numbers over five hundred members, and is composed 
almost exclusively of business men. The President, 
Mr. A. B. Champion, is a lawyer of considerable re- 
pute in the Queen City. Mr. Thomas G, Smith, the 
worthy Vice-President, is an iron merchant, Mr, 
Edward E. Townley, the Treasurer, is Secretary of 
the Eureka Fire Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
and Mr. J. P. Joyce, the Secretary, is of the frm of 
Joyce & Co., of the same city. 

The club own beautiful grounds, some six hundred 
feet square, in the suburbs of the city, and these have 
been fitted up at an outlay of over $20,000; a fine 
large club house, together with stands for the accom- 
modation of spectators, and a large stage with seats, 
expressly for ladies, being features of the arrange- 
ments. In fact, 4,000 people can be provided with 
seats. 

The advent of the National Club in 1866, and their 
triumphs through the West, aroused quite a furore for 
the national game, and the Cincinnati Club, bent 
upon bearing off the palm, ever since have been un- 
remitting in their exertions to place their club upon 
the highest round of the ladder of baseball fame, and 
this year they have achieved the coveted success, the 
recent tour of the club nine having been one unpre- 
cedented in the annals of baseball for the brilliant 
success attendant upon the club from first to last, 

The nine started from home the Ist of June, and ar- 
rived home July 1, having won every game they 
played, and having encountered the strongest clubs 
of the Northern and Eastern States. The following 
are the names of the clubs the “Red Stockings” 
played with on their tour, and the total scores made 
by each of the contesting nines : 


Cincinnati......... 48 Independent, of Mansfield. 14 





Cincinnati......... 2% 5 Forest City, of Cleveland... 6 
Cincinnati......... 42 Niagara, of Buffalo,..... oe 6 
Cincinnatl.....+++- 18 Alert, of Rochester........ 9 
Cincinnati......... 37 Union, of Lansingburg.... 31 
Cincinnati..... .--. 49 Nationals, of Albany...... 8 
Cincinnatl.....-.+- 80 Mutual, of Springfield..... 9 
Cincinnatl,......-. 29 Lowell, of Boston.......... “ 
Cincinnati.......+. 40 Trimountain, of Boston.... 12 
Cincinnati.......+.+ 30 Harvard, of Boston........ 11 
Cincinnati......... 4 Mutual, of New York...... 2 
Cincinnati........- 32 Atlantic, of Brooklyn...... 10 
Cincinnati........+- 24 Eckford, of Brooklyn.. 5 
Cincinnati........- ee 
Cincinnati........- 22 Olympic, of Philadelphia.. 11 
Cincinnati.......+. 27 Athletic, of Philadelphia... 18 
Cincinnati.......-- 45 Keystone, of Philadelphia. 30 
OCincinnati,........ 7 Maryland, of Baitimore,... 7 
Cincinnati,........ 24 National, of Washington.. 8 
Cincinnati......... 16 Olympic, of Washington... 5 

649 216 


In these games their average runs to a match were 
$4 and over, against 11 and over by their opponents, 
In their games with the strong nines of Troy, Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Irvington, and Philadelphia, 
they scored a total of 203 runs to 90, giving an aver- 
age of 22 toa match against 11. These figures show 
what the club nine has done in the way of skillful 
play. In the averages at the bat, George Wright, 
McVey and Gould take the lead—one Eastern player, 
and two Western. 

The personnel of the nine is as follows: Harry 
Wright, the captain, end his brother George are the 
well-known cricket players of the St, George Club, of 
New York. Brainard, the pitcher, graduated from 
the Star and Excelsior clubs, of Brooklyn ; Allison, 
their now famous catcher, came from the Geary Club, 
of Philadelphia ; Sweazy and Leonard, from the Ir- 
vington Club, of New Jersey; Waterman, from the 
Empire Club, of New York, and McVey, Gould and 
Hurley are graduates of Western clubs. All the 
players in the nine who are from the East possessed 
the same power for baseball skill they now do, but it 
lacked development. Practice and thorough training 
under the hands of a competent captain have b t 
them up to their present point of excellence. For 
this the liberal and sensible managers of the club are 
entitled to credit. When our club managers adopt 
the same course, they may expect a similar degree of 
success, and not’ until then, 
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THE SONG OF HOPE. 


Aun, the mother by the cradle 
For my chanting sweet doth listen ; 
‘Fore the eager eyes of childhood 
Oft I make bright bubbles glisten. 


On the brow of dreamy student - 
Soft I lay my fairy finger ; 

Gently murmur, “ Fame awaits thee !” 
Echoes clear, my accents linger. 


Over the fiercely howling tempest, 
Floating o’er life’s storm-toss’d ocean, 

Sounds my voice like tender music, 
Calming oft some heart’s emotion. 


Like a sunbeam fair and golden 
In my pure and shining vesture, 
Do I hail the toiling pilgrims 
On life’s road, with beck’ning gesture. 


And my song is of the future, 
And of fair, unclouded weather ; 

Sharp stones wound not in that pathway 
I and mortals tread together. 


Ah, my son is all melodious: 
"Tis the tenderest ; beguiling, 
4s I coax, with tales of gladness, 

Saddest faces into smiling. 








WAS SHE MARRIED ?—YES.— 
WHEN? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WAS IT A GHOST?” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE last chapter was necessary to the de- 
velopment of the story, as you will see. 

Mrs. Tennisson, that lively speculator in the 
Atwood male and female stocks, found her 
daughter calmly tapping an accompaniment to 
a gentle air she was humming from oue of the 
operas, 

Mrs. Tennisson was, of course, greatly sur- 
prised to find her daughter in the house at all, 
but to find her in the breakfast-room, so calm 
and unembarrassed, was something she possibly 
could not have dreamed of. Why, after the 
eventful deeds of last night, the outrageous re- 
turn of Mr. Atwood’s presents, etc., was she not 
as bad as she possibly could be? Had Atwood 
been in the breakfast-room? Yes, for there 
was his particular cup with remnants of coffee 
in it, and the plate with broken viands, and his 
chair ; but why had M’. Atwood peeped through 
the key-hole? These thoughts flitted rapidly 
through the admirable matron’s brain, but, 
knowing pretty well by this time the new fea- 
tures that had developed themselves in her 
daughter’s character, she did not think it wise 
to make the interrogation aloud. 

Mrs. Atwood took her mother’s hand in salu- 
tation, though Mrs. Tennisson did not speak to 
her, for as she could not ask the questions she 
wanted to ask, she was struck dumb upon all 
other minor topics for the moment.. There was, 
however, something in Mrs. Atwood’s manner 
that puzzled her mother even more than the 
fact of her presence. There was no longer the 
rigid and persistent melancholy that had here- 
tofore marked her conduct, but, in its place, a 
look of happy satisfaction that was almost joy- 
Our in its expression. Mrs. Atwood seated her- 
self in her place at table, and sounded the bell 
_ that was near at hand. That looked like busi- 
ness and regular housekeeping. Fresh ma- 
terials for my Lady Tennisson’s breakfast were 
ordered, and when a cheerful amount of deli- 
cacies had been consumed, she summoned forti- 
tude to advance an inquiry. 

“Did you see Mr. Atwood, my dear? or did 
you come down after he had breakfasted ?” 

“He came down after me, and I poured out 
his coffee for him.” 

was something in the tone of voice 
that struck against the inquisitive point of Mrs. 
Tennisson and blunted it, and silence fell be- 
tween the mother and the daughter. The 
of Mrs. Tennisson concluded, Mrs. 
Atwood retired to her room. No sooner was 
she in her sleeping apartment than Mary was 
summoned, and preparations made to see the 
coroner and hear the result of his interview 
with the district attorney. Mrs. Atwood’s im- 
patience ran in advance of the appointed time 
for that rendezvous, but she thought it might 
be possible that the exigency of the case had 
induced Mr. Strafford to see the attorney ear- 
Hier than he had designated. While Mary was 
making her simple toilet Mrs. Atwood was 
plunged in a perplexing train of thought, in 
which womanly reserve was contending with 
woman's love. 

Needless is it for us to follow their steps over 
the already familiar route to Hoboken, but will 
rejoin them in the parlor of the coroner, whose 

and sympathizing welcome has made 

Atwood already feel that half the trouble 

of her life was past, in the hope that Mr. Har- 

rison was upon the eve of being restored to 
y: 

After they were seated the coroner informed 
Mrs. Atwood that he had anticipated the time 
fixed for seeing the district attorney at their 

us interview, or rather the time to let 
know the result, and he was happy that 

she had acted upon the impulse to come over to 
him ; indeed, it was absolutely necessary for her 
to see the lawyer, and perhaps Mr. Harrison 
also. The latter had refused as yet to confirm 
or deny any part of the revelation she had 
made, notwithstanding the whole of her state- 
ment had been repeated to him. For some 
Treason known to himself, he had declined to 
enter into a discussion of the matter, depending 
possibly upon an opportunity of having an in- 
terview with her. The attorney, he assured 
her, had given a believing ear to her expla- 
and now came the necessity to determine 

for or against her inwardly discussed 

visit to Harrison. The work she had com- 
mepoed was only half accomplished, and all the 








nobler feelings of her sex stood up and de- 
manded the interview suggested by Mr. Straf- 
ford. 

“ First to the office of the district attorney,” 
said the cheery coroner, as he placed her arm 
upon his, ‘‘and then, madame, we will look in 
upon the murderer.” 

They reached at length the office of the at- 
torney, and found him ready to enter with all 
his heart, professional and otherwise, into the 
subject of the interview, and at once he asked 
Mrs. Atwood to repeat the substance of the 
statement she had made to Mr. Strafford. 

«The lawyer listened with grave attention, and 
when she had finished, rose and reached from 
a pigeon-hole in his desk a small bundle of pa- 
pers. Turning to Mr. Strafford, he said: 

“This isone of the queer mistakes, Mr. Cor- 
oner, and if we can get Mr. Harrison to cor- 
roborate the theory of Mrs. Atwood, I shall 
have no hesitation in putting this summary of 
the charge against him into the fire ; but for 
reasons which weigh upon me in my oficial 
character, and by which I am governed in the 
office I hold, I-wish to be strengthened by the 
evidence of Mr. Harrison. I have every confi- 
dence in the theory of this lady respecting the 
murder, and shall repose the same trust in any- 
thing Mr. Harrison may have to advance ; and 
perhaps, after we have released the innocent, 
we maybe able to place our hands upon the 
guilty. Will you accompany me to the jail ?” 

Such was our intention,” replied Mr. Straf- 
ford ; and the attorney dispatched one of his 
clerks for a carriage; and when that was 
brought, they directed their course to the 
prison. 

Arrived there, they were introduced into the 
keeper’s private room,.that Mrs. Atwood might 
have time to rally herself tor the strange inter- 
view that was so immediately to take place. 

There was romance about it all, and thrilling 
was that romance, when, after passing along a 
narrow passage and ascending a crooked stone 
stairway, the keeper stopped and unlocked a 
massive door that swung upon its hinges, and 
Mrs. Atwood saw, seated at a table, with his face 
turned toward the entrance, her lover, who 
should have been her husband. Mary grasped 
Mrs Atwood’s hand, pressing all of her little 
courage into the fuller volume of the stronger 
woman’s veins, and Mrs. Atwood stepped 
promptly from the gloom of the passage and 
walked to where Harrison was seated. Her 
vail was over her face, but he knew her despite 
that, and rose. 

“Emily—Mrs. Atwood—no, Emily ! 
been waiting for you.” 

These were his first words, and she heard 
them as they were uttered, with her lips quiver- 
ing and her heart throbbing. She paused for 
the enactment of no scene, this gentle, but 
brave woman, and her reply was: 

“ William, you will save us both, won’t you— 
yourself from ruin; I, from eternal misery? 
You will tell everything, for this gentleman has 
come to hear you tell all ; keep nothing back ; 
fill up the gaps in what you know I said to the 
coroner ; tell me if you will not tell them where 
you have buried that letter? for you buried it, 
else the fragments would have been found 
where the envelope was found. I will go there 
and dig them up and carry them to the officer, 
and he will see how the error grew against you. 
Speak but one word, dear William, and free 
yourself. Do not think that I would have you 
expose me ; but there is nothing to expose, and 
your silence mightcondemnme. These gentle- 
men will keep the secret of my writing to you, 
it you deem it best, but I claim that you estab- 
lish beyond a doubt the folly of this charge 
against you.” 

She stopped, and Harrison took her hand and 
raised it to his lips, and she denied him not 
that act of his chivalry ; and then she smiled, and 
turned to the two gentlemen, who were stand- 
ing aloof, and said : 

** Pray come and hear his dying confession.” 

They approached, and the maid Mary trembled 
all over as she looked at her companion and 
Harrison, hemmed in by the walls of the prison, 
and she too weak and trifling to help them. 
She feared that the two officers of the law, now 
that they were in a lawful place, would turn 
against her friends, and rivet the chains 
stronger upon the lover, and place them even 
around the wrists of her idol. But she was 
firm and steadfast in the faith of duty, and was 
willing to suffer with them. Of all things on 
earth, Love has the greatest sympathy from the 
poor. 


I have 





CHAPTER XIil. 


Tue clerk of the hotel at which Mr. Brown- 
lough was stopping no sooner found himself 
back at, his wonted desk than he began to 
fidget about and run his hand through his hair, 
like & man who has lost the string round his 
finger as well as the fact it was to remind him 
of. But it was not exactly as bad as that with 
Mr. George Williams, bookkeeper aforesaid ; 
the idea was in his mind distinctly enough, 
but he was puzzled for the moment to devise 
some immediate pian of action relative to the 
fact. Fidgeting about would never do for the 
milliner’s brother, nor would running his fin- 
gers through his luxuriant locks expedite a 
solution of the difficulty. He had unquestion- 
ably committed a very grave blunder, and it 
must be remedied without delay. The fact 
was, without mystifying the matter, that the 
letter of Mr. Brownlough must by some means 
or other be brought back and placed exactly as 
it was found in the bureau of that individual’s 
sitting-room. . 

Having made up his mind to correct his mis- 
take, he proceeded at once to do so. His first 
movement was a visit to his sister at Mr. At- 
wood’s house, and arriving there, was informed 
by the servant that the young “ miss” had left 
a few moments before, in company witi Mrs. 
Atwood; and the servant, not knowing where 
they were gone, could not form any idea as to 
when they would be beck. 

“I am her brother, and when she comes in, 


. 








please tell her that I wish to see her at the 
ladies’ door of Hotel. She can send for 
me. I will thank you not to forget to tell her 
this. It is of importance.” 

The servant not being a graduate in flunky- 
ism, had the civility to ’eliver the message to 
the young woman when she reached home, and 
she saw George at the hotel, and he so ex- 
plained matters to her that she easily obtained 
a return of the letter, but not before Mrs, At- 
wood had made her read it over carefully and 
note its contents, that she might be a witness 
and custodian of the secret villainy, the reve- 
lation of which depended upon circumstances. 
So when Mr. Brownlough, good man, came 
back to his hotel at dinner-time, he found his 
drawer intact,as he supposed, and the letter 
ready to copy, if he had not done so, or to burn, 
as he saw fit.’ It seems he had not copied it, 
for, during the evening, he delivered the iden- 
tical letter to George Williams, in the office, to be 
forwarded with the rest of the hotel letters to 
the post-office. George looked at the direction 
for a moment with the usual nonchalance of a 
hotel-clerk ; but you may be assured the acute 
detective mind of our young friend did not al- 
low the name of Mr. Brownlough’s correspond- 
ent or the address to escape him, and no 
sooner had that gentleman turned his back, 
than the clerk made a copy of the name and 
the address ; and these were the words, written 
in a bold hand upon the Mormon’s envelope : 


“Mr. Silas Pillberry, 
“St. Louis, 
* Missouri.” 

Mrs. Atwood had returned to her husband’s 
home, and her cheeks glowed as in the prim- 
eval days, and her eyes were brighter than they 
had been for many a weary month of suffering 
and endurance. 

It was in the middle of the day that Mrs. At- 
wood reached what she was pleased to call her 
prison house. She had been in one that fore- 
noon—a real one—and was it as desolate to 
her as this? She was happy in her prison, as 
he, her old lover, was in his. There was a 
pause in the contest of her fate. She had won 
the lover of her youth from bondage, and what 
else had she now but youth? Was she free? 
She had made him tell the whole story of that 
eventful evening. She had heard him give the 
name of the man of whom he had asked the 
hour as he walked from the landing to the 
wood—*' Tirenty minutes to five o'clock.” The 
prosecuting attorney, at his request, had sent a 
quick summons to that gentleman, residing in 
Hoboken, and he had remembered the incident, 
and had also seen the letter, or a letter, in the 
prisoner’s hand. The spot where the letter had 
been buried had been designated so palpably to 
the lawyer that he could go directly to the spot 
and disinter it if he pleased. She had listened 
to the plain, straightforward story, and in every 
word, every mental comma, note of exclama- 
tion or interrogatory, she saw the light of love 
and honor shining—love for her; and, what is as 
dear to a woman, the honor was for her even 
unto death, and that a death of infamy, if ne- 
cegsary, to conceal her name alone. She for- 
got everything else in that colloquy, and had 
she never loved him, she would have loved him 
now as a hero simplified in the character of a 
gentleman. But having loved him (she never 
knew until then how deeply), she would have 
equaled him, whenever her great trial should 
be put upon her, in the unselfishness of her 
sacrifice. When she left the prison, he accom- 
panied her, for barbarous beyond the barbarian 
would have been the attorney had he kept him 
one moment after such a declaration as they 
both had made. Yes, he accompanied her, and 
not one word of reproach fell from his lips at 
her desertion and her nuptialing with Atwood, 
for well did this man know that what she had 
written him was true, and that he alone pos- 
sessed her heart and the unbought, unpurchas- 
able purity of her life. It was a sight to see 
those two, so near, and yet so far apart. Walk- 
ing together (it was a long walk from the pri- 
son to the ferry whither they were going), 
they had time for communication upon matters 
of deep interest to them both, and Mary was no 
impediment, but rather an aid, for she was 
necessary to the plans now firmly fixed upon 
by Mrs. Atwood. Mrs. Atwool! The name 
was a mockery upon her feelings, a lie to her 
condition ; it seemed a masquerade she had 
been playing. Harrison had been asking his 
old time (it seemed long ago) sweetheart how 
it came to pass that she knew of his mishap. 
Foolish fellow! or cunning fellow! did he ig- 
nore the clamorous journals, or did he think 
those eavesdroppers, the reporters, had agreed 
to rob themselves of one of the best items of 
their trade, merely to keep Mr. William Fairfax 
Harrison’s name out of the papers? She told 
him she had learned it from the public papers 
of that evening, and when he had said to the 
coroner, “I am doomed, but thank God it is 
only I,” she felt assured he had buried her let- 
ter. She did not omit in that fleeting time of 
unrestrained confidence from telling him how 
she had discarded the forced gifts of Atwood. 
She had never accepted them ; and when she 
came to tell him of the certificate and the ring, 
he almost sobbed as he seized the hand whose 
fingers she had freed, as she had freed him 
from chains and infamy. 

She had ere this drawn the draft of Brown- 
lough’s letter from her bosom, and now she 
placed it in her companion’s band. 

“ Dear William, read that, and let me be jus- 
tified in all that I have done, and in all I shall 
do.” 

When he had finished reading the letter, he 
handed it back, and waited calmly for some 
sign from Mrs. Atwpod, but she put the letter 
back in her bosom, and said: 

“ Wait, William, wait !” 

“T will wait till the judgment day at your 
command, though now it is hard to wait five 
seconds, You are wise and I am strong, and 
our cause is just. Yes, we will wait. I under- 
stand the meaning of that look. Do not speak 
now, but never let Mary leave you until you 
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have determined everything, and then let her 
fly to me. There will be no danger of her not 
finding me at home, for I shall wait without 
moving. I will be a willing prisoner now, and 
the same hand that set me free to-day will set 
me free again. Hereafter keep nothing trom 
me. Before, I would not contend against a 
man whom the law had assured, but now he is 
no longer what I thought him. He is a villain 
against whom the church and the law that con- 
secrated his right would litt their voices to de- 
nounce and deny. Iam free to act. Be brave 
yourself; but I need not ask that of you, for 
you have been braver than any man would have 
been under the circumstances you were placed 
in. You have known me long, Emily, and you 
can trust me now.” 

“Yes, now and forever,” she said. Then 
she added: “You must go no further. Here 
you and I part for the present. Good-by, dear 
William, but don’t look so sad. I want all my 
strength, and you must rob me of none by that 
woebegone face. I will send Mary to you to- 
morrow, early in the day. Good-by.” 








CHAPTER XIV. 


Dors anybody among the readers of this 
story understand a woman? Does any woman 
among our women readers understand a wop- 
man? We have a friend old enough to have 
three gray hairs in his mustache, and he as- 
sures us that he does not pretend to understand 
what itis, Perhaps a theological student, who, 
as a rule, has great opportunities, might en- 
lighten us. If so, let him speak. These per- 
tinent, perhaps impertinent questions, are 
forced upon us by a train of circumstances that 
we must put upon the record, for they actually 
happened, and form part of this history. 

A lady was alone, and evidently, by her man- 
ner, expected a visitor. She awaited the vis- 
itor with a shuddering thought, but without ap- 
prehension. Anxiously and calmly Mrs. At- 
wood awaited the arrival of the man who had 
inspired the letter she had read, and, strange 
to say, upon which she had now built her hopes. 

You will remember that Mr. Atwood had 
asked for this interview, and she had promised it. 

Her thoughts, however, in the interval of 
waiting, traveled far and wide, and absorbed 
her from the present, else she would not have 
been startled at the approach of the figure of a 
man, that stealthily advarced into the room, 
Had he been hiding in the inner chamber, 
which she had sworn never toenter? It would 
seem 80, for he had lifted the draped portal 
while her face was turned away, and now he 
stands, still unobserved, close behind her. The 
carpet would have given no sound to the tread 
of an iron hoof, so deep and yielding was its 
texture, and to this tiger-treading man it is 
muffled, and she stands as if asleep. There is 
just light enough from the dome to make sharp 
objects distinct, and more subdued ones dim 
and vague. The silence of the deepest refine- 
ment reigned more or less perpetually in this 
singular chamber, and now, when there was an 
occasion for it, it was as stillas death. Closer 
to the woman draws the figure of the man; 
closer ; and now his breath is upon her hair, but 
it stirs it not; she cannot feel that withheld 
respiration ; and swift as the swoop of the vul- 
ture upon its prey wheels his right arm in air, 
and, before she is apprised of his presence, he 
has attempted to encircle her in his grasp. 

Quicker than the vulture’s swoop was the 
dove’s escape, and the maiden-wife baffled the 
demon by a motion more sudden than his own, 
and, adding force to celerity, she pushed him 
from her, and he fell against the table that 
stood in the centre of the room. As he half 
recovered himself, he eyed her with a savage 
gleam upon his white face, and, in a half- 
choked voice, exclaimed : 

“Give me that letter, Mrs. Atwood. I want 
the letter you put there this morning. You 
don’t put bills there, but love-letters. Let me 
have it.” 

“T gave you everything that belonged to you 
the other evening, Mr. Atwood, and the letter 
that I read is not yours, and you had no right 
to use violence to obtain it. You area coward, 
Mr. Atwood.” 

“T am a husband, and will have that letter. 
Give it to me, I say, or I will force it from you. 
We are alone.” 

“You are a coward, I say, to threaten me. 
but will you be satisfied to leave me ‘unharmed 
if I assure you I have not got the letter about 
me? It is not in the house, nor was it, as you 
assert, a love-letter. I cannot lie, Mr. Atwood.” 

He knew that perfectly well, but still he 
wanted the letter, and that was quite natural, 
though his desire was somewhat abated by her 
assurance that it was not the sort of letter he 
supposed it to be. 

Gradually Mr. Atwood rose from his half-re- 
clining posture by the table, and took a chair. 
Mrs. Atwood maintained her position, keeping 
her eye steadily upon her husband’s move- 
ments. In the midst of her apprehensions, now 
that she knew the fifll villainy of the man, she 
dreaded murder. The thing had been done be- 
fore, and the man in front of her looked so 
much like a well-dressed cutthroat, that she 
felt something like personal alarm. She was, 
however, laboring under a mistake, for the man 
had nothing personally purple in his composi- 
tion. 

Baffied at the onset, he deemed it prudent to 
be more cautious in his next approach, though 
he had made up his mind fully to the complete 
success of his scheme. She saw everything re- 
vealed to her as in an illuminated page, now that 
she had the key to the cipher, and she stood 
forearmed and warned, but with all her facul- 
ties alert. 

“TI asked to see you this evening, Mrs. At- 
wood. I suppose I may call you by that name, 
or have you another ’—in order to propose 
something to you that I hope will meet your 
views exactly.” 

He said this with a cold, small. aneer upon 
his lips, that he tried hard to suppress, but 
could not. 
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“ Please tell me what it is, Mr. Atwood.” 

She disregarded his implied insult. 

Our worthy friend at this rose from his chair, 
and approached his wife. There was a good 
deal of the woman bully in the manner of his 
approach, and it could not be well otherwise 
with such as he, for now was the decisive mo- 
ment of attack. 

* Will you be seated, Mrs. Atwood?” He ad- 
justed a chair for her accommodation. She 
took the chair, still keeping her eyes upon him. 
She looked frightened. Her enemy marked 
the weak point. Was she frightened? We 
will see. 

When she was seated, Mr. Atwood took from 

his side-pocket a bundle of papers, and de- 
liberately conning over their contents, drew 
one from the package. He returned the rest. 
Mrs. Atwood watched him, and caught sight of 
@ pistol-handle obtruding from its hiding-place. 
Then he unfolded the paper, spread it out upon 
his knee, raised it to his eyes, and examined it. 
Mrs. Atwood examined it as well, and she saw 
red lines and blue lines, and dots and figures 
all over the paper. There was an arrow in one 
corner, and a short scale with numbers on its 
outer side was at the bottori. Mr. Atwood ran 
his finger over the red and blue lines, referring 
occasionally to the scale—sometimes giving 
audible utterance to the subject-matter of his 
calculations. At last he reached one spot that 
stood at the termination of a winding line. 
Here he stopped, looked up, and said, “ Twelve 
hundred.” Mrs. Atwood nodded her head 
vaguely, and he examined her face for a second. 
It looked frightened. Then he went with his 
fingers over large spaces of the paper, and at 
last he stopped again. ‘Eighteen hundred.” 
This*he said mutteringly, as if half afraid to 
mention it. He now folded the paper up, and 
was upon the point of replacing it in his pocket, 
when the lady stretched forth her hand, as if to 
take it. ; 

“No matter,” he said, drawing it from her ; 
“altogether, counting turnings and divergen- 
cies, and other things, it is upward of four 
thousand miles. It is a long travel, but not 
longer than another journey we will all take 
some of these dark nights, and it is just as in- 
evitable a journey as that. This is a pleasant 
room, madame, and the house is a very com- 
fortable one. You and I can go all over it, but 
you can only do that; I can go out. There are 
locks upon the doors, and they were made for 
use, #Try them all the instant after you leave 
this room. The walls are thick; try and 
scream, and you will find that they are thick. 
Call your friends, and see if they will come to 
you. Callnow. The servants have gone upon 
a sleigh ride”—it was autumn, and conse- 
quently Mr. Atwood must have been trying an 
atmospheric joke—‘and they won’t be back 
till spring. But you will not suffer in the 
meantime. Your wants shall be lookedto. I 
never denied you any, not even my hand in 
wedlock. I gave you the golden ring, and you 
tried to swap it off for a false one, but you 
failed. Your jeweler has been caught and 
caged, and is to be hanged. One person alone 
can be with you in this house—the maid who 
does your stitching.” 

Mrs. Atwood interrupted this calm, cruel an- 
nunciation of his.villainy bya sob. He was 
prepared for more violent demonstrations, and 
calculated upon them ere he finished his pro- 
gramme. She ceased sobbing, and sat appa- 
rently transfixed with terror. She had cause to 
be. The loneliness of the place, the ruffian 
armed, the total separation from aid of any 
kind, save herself and poor Mary—and yet she 
was reliant. She had hope. It inspired her ; 
it opened the door of the dungeon ; it waved 
its banner over the waste and desert places ; 
it armed her like Joan of Arc, and she defied 
him—but inwardly. There was no use in open 
war. She looked over the game, saw what 
moves she could make, and was content. At- 
wood ran his hand over his wrinkled forehead, 
and resumed. His voice grew thick, and his 
utterance was slow and measured. For five, 
ten, twenty minutes he talked on, and at every 
pause, she sobbed and sobbed, but otherwise 
was silent. 





CHAPTER XV. 


WE left Mr. Atwood muttering with a hoarse 
voice to Mrs. Atwood, interrupted at intervals 
by her sobs. Please remember that in Chapter 
Fourteen we asked if anybody, man or woman, 
or theological student even, could explain what 
sort of a being a woman was. Keep that ques- 
tion, with its involved idea, before you,while we 
proceed with the scene, we feel it will be very 
difficult to describe. Mrs. Atwood kept sobbing 
every now and then, thus showing to her 
worthy spouse that she was suffering under his 
remarks. He marked the symptoms in his 
patient, and drew from it a favorite augury. It 
was feeling her moral pulse through her fears. 

“It is a very long journey, Mrs. Atwood, and 
I want to take it. The country is a new one, 
and the life there interesting ; besides, you must 
know now, what heretofore you have not 
known, that I have large business, pecuniary 
transactions, with those wonderful Saints ous 
there ; and it is of the utmost importance that 
I sheuld look into their afiairs personally. It 
will only be for a short time that we will have 
to remain there, and I can promise you every 
civility and respect at their hands. Your 
mother will accompany us, and you may select 
any other female companion. Will you go with 
me ?” 

“Go where, Mr. Atwood ?” 

Is Atwood choking, that his face is so red, and 
his utterance so difiicuit? Not a bit of it, but 
he had the question put to him so plumply, in- 
deed with more of composure than he quite 
liked, that it took him all aback, and he found 
it hard to say: 

“ Why, I have been telling you all along that 
it was to the Great Salt Lake.” 

“ The Great Salt Lake—the great lake—why, 
isn’t that in Utah, Mr. Atwood ?” 

How simple Mrs. Atwood was, to be in any 





doubt about so plain a geographical fact, but it 
seemed to strike her somewhat as a new idea 
that Salt Lake and Utah were pretty nearly in 
the same section of country. 

“It is a great journey, Mr. Atwood, and why 
should I go with you on such an endless, dan- 
gerous travel—tell me why must I go ?” 

“* Because,” he eaid, fiercely, “* you shall learn 
to obey me in some, ii not in all things. There 
is the law that has given me rights over 
you—there is the church that sanctifies all the 
nonsense or crime connected with marriage, 
and here I am to help the courts or the church. 
You shall go?” 

He rose from his chair, and as usual with 
him, and with most persons with weighty 
projects on their minds, took several hasty 
strides up and down the room. Then he re- 
seated himsel, and looked firmly, almost 
fiercely, at bis wife. She did not look at him 
now; but with a fixed gaze, as if she could 
see through miles of distance and years of life, 
she kept her eyes upon the bright flower woven 
in the carpet. The flower seemed to her to 
grow beneath her gaze; it rose, as it were, 
bravely and encouragingly from the level of the 
variegated woof, until, spreading its full leaves 
of glory, it fairly touched her outstretched 
hand, and a face appeared half hidden in its 
leaves, and it gave her such a look of love, and 
hope, and joy, that she was content ; and lifting 
her dreaming face from the fancied image at 
her feet, she answered Mr. Atwood : 

“JT will not go.with you to that den. Would 
you drag me from the place where I have faith 
in heaven, to where Iwill learn to have no 
dread of hell? Would you carry me to that 
sink of crime, to harden me to crime—to make 
me feel that woman’s virtue is man’s property, 
and she an accursed creature to her Creator ? 
I defy you, Mr. Atwood! I will appeal to the 
law that you have invoked, to the Christian 
creed you think will justify you ; and I will let the 
world see you the monster that you are. I am 
not afraid of your power even in this house, 
Locks and bars may detain my body a prisoner 
here, but I will yet defy you. You cannot out- 
rage me.” 

“T mean no outrage, Mrs. Atwood ; that is 
the furthest thing from my thoughts; but I bave 
a right to take you with me wherever I may 
think it right to take you. You are mine, and 
between you and me no one shall come—no, 
no one. Mark me! I know what you in your 
heart must know—I know, and I will publish 
your guilt. Do you prefer that? You area 
proud woman, Mrs. Atwood—very proud ; but 
when I tell the world what you have done, all 
you have done, what you did in this room so 
lately, will the world uphold you in your stub- 
bornness? No, madame! The world hasa 
large, credulous ear, and one that is fond. of 
listening to such stories as I can tell; and once 
let the world hear me, the breath of the ever 
and forever damping condemnation will fall 
upon your name. Can you defend yourself? 
No. There is no defense for supposed crime 
when the charge is brought by acknowle. ged 
wealth. Bribery, my dear Mrs. Atwood, is a 
common thing. Money is dear to men in 
power; they need it; it is the greed for money 
that taints the courts and the pulpits—that 
rules the streets and parlors of this huge Sin, 
called city, and when I act, as I shall if you 
continue to refuse, you must go down with 
your character darkened in the shadow that 
your husband will put upon it. I ask obe- 
dience now—to-morrow I will either con.mand 
it, or make it too late.” 

Even as he spoke, he had watched the chang- 
ing expressions upon his wife’s face, and therein 
he saw, or thought he saw, somewhat of such 
deep terror, that he felt as if half his object 
was accomplished. Does anybody know any- 
thing about woman? Does the sweet, long- 
haired theological student know anything of 
woman? Does the Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States know any- 
thing about woman? Oh, dear, we wish some- 
body would come out in the daily papers (not 
the Sorosis party, for their main object is to 
conceal facts), and give usa solution. Now, if 
my own reader could have watched, as Mr. 
Atwood watched, the beautiful, the tearful, the 
wretched face before him, would he have been 
able to inform us, from what he saw, what 
that young and beautiful woman meant ? 
However, she has summoned courage enough 
to say: 

“You threaten, but you will not do your 
threat ?” 

“T will do my threat, and more. I will pour 
money forth, and where it will give a good re- 
sult. The law is not the only venal institution 
among us, for doctors can be bought, and per- 
jury is a thing easily done when people don’t 
believe in the book they swear by, any more 
than some men believe in the woman they 
love. Look at me, madame. Do I look likea 
driveling idiot, or like a man ?” 

“ Like neither—but like a fiend.” 

Mrs. Atwood was touching again upon a dan- 
gerous course, and for a sensible woman, as we 
all know her to be, it is certainly a singular 
plan on her part. But she will have her way, 
and her way results in making Mr. Atwood 
fearfully furious. 

“ Then as a fiend I will act !” 

His eyes glittered like those of that coiled 
mass of reptilish venom at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, when it wakens from a three-weeks’ 
sleep, full of hunger and slaughter. 

* And I will buy perjury against you ; for I 
can pay two miserable killers of men, whose 
diplomas have been earned in State prisons, 
and whose practice is respectable, in gig and 
ostentatious stoppings at the doors of people of 
repute, and they will swear that you ure insane ; 
and then what becomes of you? The wind 
that blows the dnst across the street cannot 


ceriifiicate of those medical knaves will stop 
investigation into my charge of lunacy. I 
swear to you that I will do this—and it will not 
be hard to prove you mad. I have but to tell 





how you destroyed your certificate of mar- 


more effectually blind the passers-by than the | 





riage, and the thing is done. What part of the 
public of New York, or elsewhere—what 
judge but will decide you crazed, to throw aside 
a wealth of jewels that a princess might have 
envied ?” 

The sobs of the poor woman came thick and 
fast, and she leaned her helpless head upon her 
hand. Her eyes were tearless, though the sob- 
bings were like those that women utter when 
they weep. Did she, as she looked down upon 
the carpet, see the broad leaves of the glorious 
flower expand again, with the same face beam- 
ing among them? Perhaps so. But she sobbed 
and spoke not, listlessly seeming to yield to the 
man storm that swept around her with its 
threats and thunderbolts, While she sat thus 
in a mute grief, or what bore the aspect of a 
deep grief, her silence became so hateful to her 
husband as had been her opposition. Her very 
unspeaking was an eloquent assault upon him, 
and he hastened to break and resist it. The 
brute within him bade him seize her by the 
arm, and he did it, not gently, but with a fierce 
vehemence that foreboded trouble. She did not 
resist his clasp with the same violence as be- 
fore, but, as {if acting from a mere mechanical 
principle, she wrenched her wrist from him, 
and released herself. 

“Never touch me—never lay the weight of 
your bad hand on me, and I will obey you. I 
will go with you wherever your business calls 
you, but never, I say, lay the weight of that 
bad, half-murder hand upon me !” 

As she spoke she rose? while he sat smiling, 
with his old hyena look upon him, though now 
he did not look at her, but seemed to have 
fixed his attention upon the same flower in the 
carpet that had attracted her. Did he see it 
expand, and did the same face that smiled upon 
her encouragingly, frown upon him in menace? 
It is very possible. Be that as it may, he was 
not allowed long to muse upon his horticultural 
phenomenon, foras suddenly ashe had attempted 
to wrest the letter from her bosom did she at- 
tempt and succeed in snatching the pistol from 
his pocket. Probably Mr. Atwood had no idea 
up to that moment what an immense amount of 
female electricity he had married ; but the fact 
was made patent to him now, for there in front 
of him was Mrs. Atwood, holding his silver- 
mounted revolver in her hand, and looking as 
if she was under the impression the weapon 
might be discharged by accident. But whether 
she was afraid of that accident or not, she held 
the pistol with a firm grasp, and when he made 
a motion to recover it, she very quietly said : 

“This is the only present I have of yours, 
my good friend, and I will keep it. I will do 
you no harm, and as long as I have this by me 
I am sure you will do me none. I will not 
break my faith with you, for I told you I would 
obey you and go with you wherever you may 
think proper to go, and I will keep my word.” 

Mr. Atwood had sense enough to “ keep him- 
self to himself,” and very decently submitted to 
the terms of his catastrophe. 

‘¢] will make speedy arrangements, Mrs, At- 
wood, and I hope you will be ready as quickly 
as you can. There is no need of very fashion- 
able costumes where you are going, unless you 
will introduce a new one.” 

He bowed, and retreated toward the door. 
The lady still holding the pistol somewhat 
elevated, stood still, and as he left the room, he 
did not see the tears, the only ones she had 
shed, rising in her eyes, or hear the iow whis- 
pered words, as she spoke to herself: 

“Oh, William, we are saved !” 

Now, the indulgent and patient reader will 
begin to understand why we were so inquisitive 
about woman. 








MONSTROSITIES. 





FLIZA AND MARY CHULKHURST, BORN IN 1100; 
DIED IN 1134, 


More than seven hnndred years ago there 
was a pair of “Siamese Twins” to be seen at 
Biddenden, a village in Kent, England. We 
have before us a roughly-executed portrait of 
the “ Biddenden Maids” as they are still called 
by the country people in Mid-Kent, together 
with such facts about them as have been 
handed down to the present day. It appears 
that, if the local tradition be true, these maids 
were called “ Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst,” and 
that when they were born at Biddenden, in the 
year 1100, they were joined together, both at 
the hips and also at the shoulders, As our 
readers will see from the accompanying sketch, 
although they have two legs apiece, they have 
only one arm apiece, the left arm of the one 
and the right arm of the other meeting ina 
sort of stump which forms a natural ligament. 
It is said that they lived together in this ynited 
state for thirty-four years, when one of the 
twins was taken ill And died ; “ the surviving 
one,” says the printed account, “ was advised 
to be separted from the body of her deceased 





sister by dissection ; but she absolutely refused 
the seperation, saying these words, ‘As we 
came into the world together, so we will also 
go out of it together.’ In the space of about 
six hours after her sister’s decease,” continues 
the narrative, “she was taken ill, and in @ 
short time died also.” ° 
But our readers may ask, how this traditio 
has been kept up at Biddenden, and how far is 
it accepted as true by local antiquaries and 
county historians? The printed account tells 
us that by their will, these “ Biddenden Maids” 
bequeathed to the church of their native 
parish, “certain pieces or parcels of land in 
the parish of Biddenden, containing twenty 


acres, more or less, which are now let at about © 


forty guineas per annum.” ‘ 

Well, it is obviously impossible, at this in- 
terval of time, to search successfully for the 
wills of Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst, for the 
records of the prerogative courts of Canterbury 
or of Rochester do not go back seven hundred 
years. Be this, however, as it may—and @ 
skeptical age is sure to question what it cannot 
prove to demonstration—there is one other 
testimony to the strange story we can produce, 
For in commemoration of these strange pheno- 
mena of nature, there are made every year at 
Biddenden some thousand little cakes or bis- 
cuits—called rolls in the printed account— 
which are stamped with rough, rude how or 
the ‘ Biddenden Maids,” in bold relief.¥ These 
cakes—of the stamp on which we give an 
illustration, slightly altered, however, on ac- 
count of some anachronisms in the dress—are 
distributed to all strangers in Biddenden church 
on Easter Sunday afternoon at the end of 
divine service ; while the more substantial gift 
of about three hundred loaves with cheese in 
proportion, is given to all the poorer inhabit- 
ants of the parish. It is true, as remarked by 
Hasted, in his “‘ History of Kent,” that this tra- 
dition cannot be actually carried back by au- 
thentic and undeniable proof beyond a century 
or so ago from the present date; and he is 
inclined to believe that the Twins were an ordi- 
nary pair of old maids, sisters, who left a 
generous bequest to the poor of the parish, and 
died about the same time. Others suppose 
that the stamp upon the cakes, when it needed 
renewal, has been tampered with, and that the 
figures once distinct, have gradually been 
brought closer together, till two out of the fo 
arms disappeared, and then the Siamese union 
was invented. If so, it is strange that it should 
be so corroborated by Chang and Eng, and that 
we should have now in the middle of this nine- 
teenth century a fresh proof that there is 
“ nothing new under the sun.” 








SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH, BROCK- 
PORT, N. Y., REV. E. MILLS, PASTOR, 


Tue first edifice occupied by the Baptist 
church of Brockport was erected in 1829; it was @ 
plain brick structure, with basement rooms, occupy- 
ing the site of the present new and beautiful edifice, 

The contract for the new building was let August 
4th, 1863, and the dedicatory service took place Decem- 
ber, 1864. 

The architect of the present structure was H. N. 
White, of Syracuse; the. builder, Luther Gordon, of 
Brockport. 

This is universally conceded to be one of the most 
chaste and beautiful church edifices in Western New 
York; and beyond a doubt, it has been taken as @ 
model more frequently by other societies, when build- 
ing, than any other edifice in this part of the State, 
It is built of pressed brick, Romanesque style of archi- 
tecture, circular top windows and doors, stained glass 
wiudows, stone arches over all the doors and win- 
dows, slate roof and spire. 

The interior is frescoed, floor all carpeted, pews 
upholstered, fine pulpit furnishing, baptistery, etc. 

There are seventy-two pews in the audience-room, 
with a gallery seated with chairs for the choir, 

The main building is forty-five by seventy-three, 
outside measurement; with the towers it is fifty-five 
by eighty-one. The largest tower is twelve feet square 
inside. The spire is one handred and twenty feet in 
height. 

A lecture-room of the same material as the main 
building, twenty-seven by forty-three, joins it in the 
rear, making the entire length of the structure one 
hundred and eight feet. A fine-toned bell hangs in 
the tower, and the entire cost of the building, lot, bell, 
and furnishing, has been about $13,000. It would 
cost now probably $20,000, 

Rev. Emerson Mills was born in Chautauqua county, 
N. Y., in 1833. After several years spent in severe 
academic studies, premonitions of failing health com- 
pelled him to give up his cherished purpose of secur- 
ing a full course of scientific and literary preparation 
for the Gospel ministry. He was, however, soon led 
to give himself to the sacred work, and was duly or- 
dained pastor of the Baptist Church in Frewsburg, 
Chautauqua county, in 1854. At that time Governor 
Fenton and family were members of his congregation, 
and have subsequently been among his warmest 
friends. 

All his ministry, so far, except a year and a half, 
has been spent in his native county, having served 
successively the churches in Westfield, Forestville and 
Jamestown, with distinguished success, the church 
in the latter place, during his pastorate of four years, 
having nearly doubled its numerical strength, and 
more than quadrupled its real efficiency. 

Mr. Mills is a self-made man, and has come, by the 
Divine blessing on his own inherent energy and love 
for his holy calling, to be one of the best preachers 
and most efficient pastors in his denomination. He 
was settled with his present church on the Ist of No- 
vember last. Their prospects are most encouraging, 
between forty and fifty having already been added to 
their membership. The church numbers at preseng 
about 250, 








Corruption, it seems, is not confined to 
our legislative and municipal bodies, It prevails even 
at the antipodes. The Assembly of the British colony, 
Victoria (virtuous assembly !) recently expelled @ 
number of its members for taking bribes. But the 
expelled members were re-elected by their constitu- 
ents. The men who furnished the money were sent 
to jail, but released by the judges. BPtt the best of if 
is that the virtuous assembly, instead of making @ 
law punishing bribery, appeal to the crown agaings 
the scandal | 
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GEORGE WRIGHT. ONARB, GOULD. 
SWEAZY. HEN WRIGHT. McVEY. 
HURLEY (Substitate). WATERMAN. BRAINARD. ALLISON. 
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no. 17—HUMAN SKULL, ENCRUSTED WITH 
PRECIOUS STONES, MEXICO. 


TONGUES FROM TOMBS; 


OR, 
The Stories that Graves Tell. 


BY HON. E. G. SQUIER. 





No, 7—MEXICO. 


Frrst among the sepulchral monuments of 
Mexico, though probably not the work of the 
people commonly called Aztecs, are those of 
Mitla, in the southern State of Oajaca. They 
occur in a secluded and gloomy valley, sur- 
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No. 12—PLAN OF TEMPLE TOMB, MT. ALVAN. 


rounded by a stern and almost repulsive scen- 
ery, justifying the name of Mictlan—Place of 
Sorrow, or Place of Death—a name, however, 
given to the spot because of the purposes to 
which the monuments were applied. Here, it 
is said, was the burial-place of the Zapotec 
kings, and this was the St, Denis or Westmin- 
ster Abbey of the ancient inhabitants. Here 
the survivors of the dead came to fast and 
mourn, with ostentatious sorrow, aided by a 
body of priests whose lives were dedicated to 
expiatory services for the dead. 

The ruins are extensive, and in many re- 
spects architecturally peculiag, They indicate 
the existence of edifices, the walls of which 
were of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, or indur- 
ated clay faced with cut stones, so arranged as 
to form ornamental figures in relief, strikingly 
like some of those commen in the works of the 





NO, 15—ARCHED PASSAGE, IN TOMB NEAR 
MITLA, MEXICO. 


ancient Etruscans. The buildings were all 
raised on terraces and arranged around the 
four sides of a quadrangular court (Cut No. 1). 
They had long and wide halls, the ceilings of 
which were supported by columns. The 
walls of some of these were highly orna- 
mentéd with regular figures. Passages led 
trom them to small, dark, unventilated 
chambers, which are supposed to have been 
the tombs of the Zapotec princes, now rob- 
bed of the poor human relics they were in- 
tended to preserve. . 

But whatever their purposes, there can 
hardly be any doubt as to the object of 
the subterranean chambers found in the 
courts of these structures, and which are 
also elaborately ornamented. Their con- 
tents have been long ago removed, and only 
the debris of human bodies and fragments 
of pottery remain. 

In investigating the ruins of Mitla, under 
the direction of the Spanish Crown, Cap- 
tain Du Paix was deepiy impressed with 
the extent of these subterranean struc. 








| tures, and the amount of 


skill displayed in their 
construction. And he 
doubts if the people of 
the Old Continent, the 
Egyptians not excepted, 
evinced a more tender 
affection for their deceased 
friends and kindred, in the 
solicitude they displayed 
to erect suitable monu- 
ments to their memory, 
than did the Zapotecas, 
who, besides their subter- 
ranean sepulchres, con- 


mains, near the town of 

on the top of a moun- 
tain called La Tortuga, is 
a solid square pyramid of 
stone, the sides fronting 
the cardinal points. It 
does not appear to have 
been truncated like most 
of the American pyra- 
midal structures, but to 
have terminated in an 
apex, now, however, 
much broken down. Ex- 
tending beneath it, on 
the northern side, at a 








structed artificial hills and 


depth of eleven feet from 





pyramids above ground, 
strengthened on the out- 





the surface of the ground, 
is a sepulchral vault, like 








side by strong masonry, 


those already described, 





while the interior was 
the sanctuary in which 
they deposited the bodies 
of the deceased, employ- 





in the form of a cross, 
and lined also with squared 
stones, cemented and pol- 
ished. Fig. 8 exhibits a 





ing the best materials for 
these sepulchral edifices, 


no. 13—ETRUSCAN 
and employing them with ITALY. size. 


method and order to in- 

sure their longer duration. Beneath the great | 
temple, or ‘Palace of the Dead,” of Mitla, | 
this explorer found a sepulchral chamber in 
the form of a cross, spacious, and with the 
walls on all sides embellished with com- 
partments in mosaics. Fig. 2 is a plan, 
and Fig. 3 a section of this chamber. which 
is entered by a dor, a passage and stair- | 
case. Within the chamber and at the precise | 
point where the arms of the cross intersect the 
nave—if I may so call it—there rises from the 
centre of a square slab of stone, a cylindrical 
column, without base or capital, and which 
supports a second large square slab of stone, 
forming a part of the roof, which is composed | 
also of slabs of cut 
stone. This column 
is called the “ Pillar 


section of both pyramid 
and vault, of just relative 
I introduce it in 

connection with a similar 
section of the great pyramids of Gizeh, and 
Sakkara in Egypt, showing the positions of 
the sepulchral vauits which they contained 
or covered—Figs. 9 and 10. These pyramids, 
it is now claimed, were simple sepulchral 
monuments ; but it is not too much to assume, 
from almost universal analogy, that, while 
they were secondarily or even primarily tombs, 
they may have also subserved an additional 
purpose. That they contained, in common 
with the Zapotec pyramids, sepulchral cham- 
bers, is well enough established, and the 
coincidence is remarkable. Experienced ar- 
cheologists, however, are slow to regard coin- 
cidences of this kind as evidences of relation- 
ship. Some of the 
Mexican pyramidal 
and conical struc- 


TOMB, TARQUINIA, 





of Death,” and the 
superstition is yet 


tures had _ their 
chambers or vaults 





current that whoever 
is tired of life needs 
only to embrace this 
column to insure a 
speedy death. Its 
powers, however, are 
believed to apply to 





above ground. One 
of these, at Mount 
Alvan, near Anti- 
quera, is described 
as “a temple or 
tomb, or both, and 
consists Gf a great 








Indians of the Zapo- 
teca family only. 
Besides the ornamen- 
tation formed by pro- 
jecting blocks 
stones, the Mitla 

vaults were painted of a deep red. In other 
parts of the territory of the Zapotecas are 
similar sepulchral monuments. On a high 
hill, about a league and a half from the 
remains just described, are some remarkable 
terraced, pyramidal structures, rectangular, 
and arranged around a square or court, as 
shown in the engraving, Out 1. Under the 
principal building is a cruciform, sepulchral 
chamber, of which Fig. 4 is a plan, and Fig. 5 
a view of the style of ornamentation on the 
walls, 

As already intimated, nothing was found in 
any of these chambers, they having been pre- 
viously opened and sacked, probably by Figuero, 
an officer of Cortez, who, we are told by the 
old chronicler, Bernal Diaz, employed himself 
in this very territory of the Zapotecas, ‘in dis- 




















structure raised upon 
an immense base or 
terrace of hewn 
stones, the projec- 








of NO. 5—ORNAMENTATION OF SEPULOHRAL CHAMBER. tion of which forms 


a quadrilateral fig- 
ure, each side facing one of the four cardinal 
points. On this rises a conical mound, within 
which is a well-constructed rotunda, shown in 
the section—(Fig. 11)—from which radiate four 
spacious passages, at right angles, as shown in 
Fig. 12, to the exterior of the structure. The 
rotunda and vault were lined with even and 
well-fitting stones.” 

Were we disposed to push parallelisms to any 
great extent, we might find in this structure, 
and many others of its class in Mexico, a strik- 
ing resemblance, not only with the sepulchral 
monuments of Egypt, but also with those of 
Etruria, as evidenced by the accompanying out- 
line restoration of an Etruscan tomb in Tar- 
quinia (Fig. 13.) It does not require a very 
lively imagination to discover in these monu- 
ments the earthen mound which mankind 














NO. $—SECTION OF SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER, MITLA. 


covering the burial-places of the Caziques, and 
in opening their graves for the sake of the 
golden ornaments which the inhabitants of the 
olden time were accustomed to bury with their | 
chiefs.” 

In the vicinity of this sepulchre was a mound, 
beneath which, on excavation, at the depth of | 
six feet, was found a burial-vault, rectangular, 
its walls lined with square hewn stones, with 
moldings and mosaic-work. The roof was of | 
broad flags, and on the west was a low door. 
A skull and some other decayed human bones 
were found here, some vases of pottery corre- 
sponding with Fig. 6, and a kind of flageolet | 
or musical wind instrument, of earthenware | 
(Fig. 7). 

Still in the same neighborhood with these re- 


raised over its dead in the earlier ages, only 
perfected and elaborated to meet his more ad- 
vanced ideas of art and adornment. We might 
go far beyond both Etruria and Egypt, and in 
India find tumular monuments in form and 
purpose almost identical with those of this 
continent. The topes of India will at once re- 
cur to the mind of the intelligent reader ; those 
tombs which, while they covered the ashes of 
prince or priest, were sometimes raised over 
some relic, fancied or real, of the ever mortal 
but always incarnate Buddha. A view of one 
of the topes of Bhojpur, about forty-five feet 
high (Fig. 14), will show how close the resem- 
blance it bears to the structure already de- 
scribed on Mount Alvan. 





Near this latter are numerous other temple- 
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No. 6—VASE FROM VAULT, MITLA, MEXICO, 


tombs, one of which is traversed from north to 
south by a well-planned gallery, “having a 
semi-elliptical vault,” lined with oblong slabs 
of granite, on the faces of which, sculptured in 
alto-relievo, appear a number of human figures, 
somewhat larger than life, with open mouths, 
some sitting, some standing, and all in profile, 
looking toward the north along the interior of 
the gallery. Within this chamber or p 

was found a human skull, some fragments of 
human bones, and a quantity of pottery. Close 
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SECTION OF SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER, 
MITLA. 


by is another monument, also traversed by a 
spacious gallery, with a pitched roof, formed by 
slabs of stone inclining inward, as shown in 
Fig. 15. 

Beneath the great temple of Xochicalco, 
hewn in the solid rock, are extensive chambers, 
variously supposed to have been tombs, or 
dedicated to some of the mysteries of the Mexi- 
can religion, The city of Campeachy stands 
over a series of subterranean vaults, some- 








No. 11—TEMPLE TOMB, MT. ALVAN, MEXICO. 


thing like those under Paris on the left bank of 
the Seine. One tradition represents these as 
having been the abodes of the people by whom 
they were excavated. But they have no traces 
of smoke or other evidences of occupation by 
man. As the walls in parts are honey-combed, 
so to speak, with horizontal openings, generally 
about seven feet deep, and twenty inches in 
diameter, as if designed to receive a human 
body, it seems probable that these gloomy 


chambers, of which the extent is unknown 
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no. 14—ToPE, INDIA, 


even to the inhabitants of Campeachy, were 
vast depositories of the dead. 

At Teotihuacan, to the north of the city of 
Mexico, in the plain of Otumba, are several 
pyramids, the largest called that of the Sun 
(one hundred and seventy-one feet high), 
and the smaller, that of the Moon. They 
were doubtless dedicated to the worship 
of the respective luminaries whose names 
they bear, but as they have inner cham- 
bers, reached by narrow, difficult pas- 
sages, like those of the 
Egyptian pyramids, we 
may assume that these, 
too, were crypts, the last 
resting-places of the dis- 
tinguished dead. This 
conclusion finds some 
support in the fact that 
the pyramids are sur- 
rounded by a great num- 
ber of small mounds of 
stone, covering the plain, 
which t¢ known by 6 
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“Mexican name 

















the clothing of the dead, also burned, 
would conveniently meet the defunct 
for his protection, as would his arms, 
also consumed, come to his hands in 
the hour of contest and danger in the 
passage from this to the world to 
come, 

A techichi, or littie reddish dog, 
was also burned with the corpse. On 
this the departed was to pass a dark 
and terrible river, like the Styx of the 
Greeks, or Bunyan’s River of Death. 
Only the Mexican soul always held 
its way to the regions of light, and 
not of darkness. Among the cere- 








no. 10—sECTION OF PYRAMID OF SAKKARA, EGYPT. 


signifying “‘ Path of the Dead.” 
I might advance hundreds of examples of the 
kind above given, without, however, showing 
any very marked differences in the plan or pur- 
of these Mexican subterranean chambers. 

less has been found in them than in the Pe- 
Tavian tombs, it is mainly because of the prac- 





tice of cremation, or burning of the dead, with 


monies there were libations, not un- 
like those practiced by the early na- 
tions of the Old World, and the ashes 
and calcined bones were placed in an earthen 
jar, and buried in spots selected for the purpose. 
Before interment, however, a green stone, a 
chalchiuitl, was placed with the remains, “‘ to 
serve as a heart hereafter.” This extrava- 
gance, however, was only undertaken by the 
rich or noble, while the poor and lowly were 
obliged to content themselves with another 
and commoner stone 
—a piece of obsid- 
ian or volcanic @lass. 

To encourage their 
warriors, the Mexi- 
can priests and 
princes inculcated 
that whoever died 
in battle, or was 
sacrificed by ene- 
mies in war, was ex- 
empt from the weary 
journey those who 
died a natural death 
had to perform, and 
were at once trans- 
ferred beyond the 
chafing mountains, 
past the stormy plain 








NO. 9—SECTION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 


the objects they most valued in life, a practice 
that prevailed slightly, if at all, in Peru. 

The ceremony of cremation and attendant 
rites were very curious, and illustrate many of 
the religious ideas that existed among the 
Nahuatls, or Mexicans proper—for we must 
never confound the families, tribes, or national- 
ities that went to make up the loosely-joined 
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NO. 8—PYRAMID OF CHILA, MEXICO. 


Mexican empire, and who differed from each 
other in manners and habits, as they did in 
language and religion. The body was closely 
wrapped in its clothing, as shown in Fig. 16, 
copied from Mexican MS., and then cer- 
tain pleces of the paper of the maguey were 
placed on it, with each of which was uttered 
Some address to the defunct. With the first, 

















nO. 2—PLAN OF SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER, MITLA. 


the officiating priest ejaculated, ‘ See, with this 

will be able to pass between the mountains 
that smite together!” With another, “ And 
with this you will pass the green alligator,” and 
so on, including the seven plains, the seven 
hills, “ the wind of knives,” so cold and flerce 
as to drive before it the very stones, and where 


ill 









































and the dark river, 
to the bright man- 
sions in the sun. 
Althqugh crema- 
tion was the rule in 
Mexico, yet ordinary 
. burial was not infre- 
quent, and, if we may credit the accounts of the 
chroniclers, the bodies of the dead, richly en- 
veloped, with the face covered with a mask of 
obsidian or other material, was exposed for 
some days to the public inspection. The obsid- 
ian masks were exquisite works of art, not in 
the sense of beauty perhaps, but in the skill 
with which so fragile a material as this vol- 
canic glass was worked 
into shape. Not only 
were some of them 
wrought into a sem- 
blance of the human 
faee, more or less per- 
fect exteriorly, but the 
inside, or concave side, 
accommodated itself to 
the exterior, keeping a 
uniform thickness in 
the mask itself, besides 
bearing in low relief 
symbolical and other 
figures. This work, one 
Spanish writer informs 
us, was performed by 
carefully wearing down 
and polishing the ma- 
terial with a kind of 
emery called teowalli, or 
“God’s sand.” In the 
same manner mirrors 
of obsidian were made, 
with which the aborigin- 
al beauties were en- 


OF GIZEH, EGYPT. 


abled to verify their 
own charms. 
Occasionally these 


masks were of wood, 
pottery, or other cheap 
material, and crusted 
over or inlaid with pre- 
cious stones. Even hu- 
man skulls were thus 
treated, as shown in 
Out No.17. The origin- 
al, of which this is a, 
drawing, is in the Christy 
Museum, London. The yo 7_yustcan m- 
lighter parts represent STRUMENT FROM 
the portions of the skull MITLA. 

overlaid with small 

plates, or scales of turquoise, and the darker 
parts those covered with similar scales of ob- 
bidian. 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A pesonaTe terminus—A bald head. 


Mew of mark—Those who can’t write their 
Own names. 


TRansPorRTED for life—The man who marries 
happily. 


Tue young lady who took the gentleman’s 
fancy has returned it with thanks. 


Aw Eastern editor gives an account of a man 
who “ blew out his brains after bidding his wife good- 
by with a gun.” 


‘*‘Mrxz, if you meet Pat, tell him to make 


“Sure, an’ I will,” said Mike; “but what shall I 
tell him if I don’t mate him?” 


A worrce of a-birth, in a London paper, has 
appended to it these words: “ Mr. Forbes (the father) 
requests the prayers of his friends and acquaintances 
in this sore affliction.” 


‘‘Dow’r trouble yourself to stretch your 
mouth any wider,” said a dentist toa man who was 
extending his jaw frightfuliy, “as I intend to stand 
outsiae of it to draw your tooth.” 


Mrs Partroton says she did not marry her 
second husband because she loved the male sex, but 
just because he was the size of her first husband, and 
could wear out his old élothes. 











An old bachelor remarks that, though the 
— says “the glory of woman is her hair,” it 
nowhere says that the glory of any woman is in any 
other woman’s hair. . 


‘*Won’r you take half of this poor apple ?” 
said a pretty damsel. 

“No, I thank you. I would prefer a better half,” 

Eliza blushed, and referred the young man to her 
papa. 


A cLerGyMAN, consoling a widow on the 
death of her husband, remarked that she could not 
find his equal. 

‘I don’t know about that,” replied the sobbing fair 
one, “but I'll try.” 


A Tat fellow, standing in the parquette of 
a theatre, was repeatedly desired to sit down, but in 
vain, when a voice from the upper gallery called out : 
ant him alone! He’sa tailor, and is resting him- 
se Al 


A very considerate hotel-keeper, advertis- 
ing his “ Burton XXXX,” concludes the advertisement 
thus: 

““N, B.—Parties drinking more than four glasses of 
this potent beverage, at one sitting, carefully sent 
home gratis in a wheelbarrow, if required.” 


Eriaram on the oiled and perfumed ring- 
lets of a certain dandy— 


Of miracles this is, sans doute, the most rare 
I ever perceived, heard reported, or read ; 

A man, with abundance of scents in his hair, 
Without the least atom of sense in his head. 


‘‘Frrenp Jones, prepare yourself to hear 
bad news,” 

“My gracious—speak—what is it?” 

* Your wife is dead.” 

“Oh, dear, how you frightened me! I thought my 
house was burned down.” 


Ir has been said that an Irishman is at 
peace only when he is in a quarrel: a Sotchman at 
home, only when he is abroad: an Englishwan con- 
tented, only when finding fault with something or 
somebody ; and a busy, blustering, impetuous Ameri- 
can is at the height of felicity only while he is in all 
these tumultuous conditions at the same time. 


SHAKESPEARE SLIGHTLY ALTERED. 
“OQ Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo?’ 
Thou lovest me not, or thou wouldst stay at ho-me-o, 
The babe is squalling for his dad-e-o, 
An endless nuisance to his mammy-o, 
So, Romeo, cease thee now to roam-e-o, 
And hie thee as a dove to ho-me-o, 


A cynic by the name of Wright, in Wright- 
ville, Wright County, out West, recently writing on 
woman’s rights, said, “that it is so seldom that 
women do right what is right, that it is no more than 
right that when they do what is right that it should be 
rightly done.”” Now, if Mr. Wright is not right, then 
he had no right to write the above. 


A Bear attacked a Texan farmer’s cabin one 
night, when the farmer got up into the loft, leaving 
his wife and children to take care of themselves. The 
} seized a poker, and aimed a happy blow at 

ruin, 

* Give it to him, Nancy,” cried the valiant husband. 

After Bruin was dead, he came down from the loft, 
and exclaimed : 

* Nancy, my dear, ain’t we brave ?”’ 


A souny Jack having strayed into a mena- 
gerie to have a look at the wild beasts, was struck 
with the sight of a lion and tiger in the same den. 

“Why, Jack,” said he to a messmate, who was 
chewing a quid in silent amazement, “1 shouldn't 
wonder if next year they were to carry about a sailor 
and a marine living peaceably together.” 

wah said his married companion, “ or a man and 
a wife. 


How to make a man of consequence— 


A brow austere, a circumspective eye, 

A frequent shrug of the os hw 1 

A nod significant, a stately gait, 

A blustering manner, and a tone of weight, 
A smile sarcastic, an expressive stare— 
Adopt all these, as time and place will bear ; 
Then rest assured that those of little sense 
Will deem you, sure, a man of consequence, 


A youtx was lately leaving his aunt’s house 
after a visit, when, finding it was beginning to rain, 
he caught up an umbrella that was snugly placed in a 
corner, and was proceeding to open it, when the old 
lady, who, for the first time observed his movements, 
sprang toward him, exclaiming : 

“No, no, that you never shall, I’ve had that um- 
brella twenty-three years, and it has never been wet 
yet, and I’m sure it shan’t be wetted now.” 


A Missovrtran informed a traveler, who had 
inquired about corn, that ‘each stalk had nine ears 
on it, and was fifteen feet high.”’ 

“That’s nothing to our corn,” replied the traveler. 
“Up in Illinois, where I came from, we always had 
nine ears to each stalk, and a peck of shelled corn 
hanging to each tassel ; but we never could raise any 
field-beans with it.”’ 

“Why?” asked the other. 

“* Because the corn grew so fast as to pull the beans 
up. 


THERE was once a very illiterate gentleman 
wy Peter Peterson) appointed as justice of the peace. 
é first day his clerk handed him a duplicate writ. 

“ Well, wot shall I do with it?” was the query. 

** Nothing but sign your initials,” was the reply. 

** My nishuls ; what are they?” 

“Why, two P’s,” replied the clerk, impatiently. 

Cold perspiration stood on the forehead of the un- 
happy magistrate, and he seized a pen, and with des- 
peration in his face, he wrote : ‘Too peze.” 








Mr. Henry Cuapwics, the well-known base- 
ballist and reporter of fleld sports, has succeeded Mr. 
Moore, as musical and dramatic critic of the Brooklyn 
Union. 


In the midsummer evenings, when to seek 
amusement within the hot walls of a theatre is out of 
the question, the public appreciate the Garden Con- 
certs of Theodore Thomas at the Central Park Garden. 
As a musical director Mr, Thomas has no superior ; 
but the peculiar charm of the entertainments he is 
now giving lies in the delightful accessories of floral 
sweets, of overhanging foliage, of sprayey fountains, 
that lend their refreshing influences while the inspira- 
tion of music fulfills its mission of beatification. The 
incomparable execution of Mr. Levy on the cornet-a- 
piston is in itself enough to render these Garden Con- 
certs popular, 


Pomprxne Warer.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of doing this drudgery is by using Ericsson’s 
Caloric Pump: of late greatly improved and rendered 
noiseless, It is perfectly safe, DOES NOT GET OUT OF 
ORDER, and is easily managed by any servant, For 
ten years past it has been in constant use in many of 
the finest houses on Murray Hill, and at a large num- 
ber of country-seats, giving perfect satisfaction, and 
thus proving its durability and eficiency. One 
always in operation at the office, 164 Duane street, 

718-23 


Removar.—Messrs. Freeman & Burr, the well- 
known clothiers, have removed from the corner of Ful- 
ton and Nassau streets to a store more in accordance 
with the magnitude of their business. Their new store, 
at Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton street, is one of the largest 
in the city devoted to this business, and affords un- 
exampled facilities for the display of an immense 


stock of men’s and boys clothing, gent’s furnishing 


and the other apetialiien of a first-class tailor- 
fre ciahtistiment thousand feet on the 
first floor afford space for a array of 
ready-made a and on the second floor is ample 
provision for a cusiom department, which the repu- 
tation of their cutters is rapidly making one of 
best patronized in the city. The new system of self. 
measurement, which is a jalty with this ho 
whereb = es living at a distance can have clothing 
cut and finished in the latest style, and best manner, 
is extending the work of this department over the 
whole country. We saw, the other day, an order 
from that “furthest State,” New Mexico, and, on ex- 
pressing surprise, Mr. Burr remarked to us that his 
custom embraces nearly every State and Territory in 
the Union, and that, notwithstanding the apparent 
obstacles to success, the work so ordered has hereto- 
fore invariably afforded satisfaction. This, we should 
think, would put an effectuai quietus upon the bur- 
lesques of “the human form divine” perpetrated 
by rustic tailors, which form the unmistakable 
index of “our country cousin” everywhere. The 
advent of spring, of softer skies and balmier 
weather than our winter woolens were donned for, is 
hinting to us the necessity for more seasonable gar- 
ments, and we may suggest to our readers that fhey 
cannot, go where they would, be more likely to find 
garments both seasonable and satisfactory, than at 
Messrs. Freeman & Burr’s—certainly, not where they 
will receive more gentlemanly attention. 


PAIN PAINT! 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength) sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one 

alion of Pain Paint (double strength) for $20. Small 

ttles sold at all drug stores. R. L. WOLCOTT, 

Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No, 181 Chatham Square, 
New York. tf 











Conclusive Evidence in Favor of Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters. 


W. H. Reese, the leading druggist in Monticello, 
Til., in a letter of June 6, 1868, writes to this effect : 
“Having sold Hostetter’s Bitters for the past four 
years, I cannot but speak of the article as being the 
best tonic and appetizer extant. During the ague 
season of 1865-6, I could not keep sufficient stock on 
hand to supply my customers. In fact, your Bitters 
was as sinple as quinine, I learn that physicians 
prescribe it all over the Western country. Indeed a 
great many families think they are not safe without 
your invaluable tonic.” 


J. K. WITHERSPOON, Esq., @ magistrate of Kershaw 
County, S. C., states, under date April 13, 1868, that 
he has used the Bitters constantly in his own family 
for the previous two years. He first tried the prepar- 
ation when suffering from exhaustion produced by a 
severe attack of fever. Before the first bottle was 
finished he experienced a remarkable change for the 
better. He had tried brandy at the outset, but found 
that did him more harm than good. In one month 
from the time he commenced using the Bitters his 
health, strength and appetite were restored. He had 
recommended the article to others in like circum- 
stances, and never known it to fail, and had found it 
& perfect specific for chills and fever. 


Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG, of Clarion, Pa., under date 
April 6, 1868, certifies that he was completely cured of 
“one of the most distressing attacks of dyspepsia 
that ever afflicted any mortal,” by three bottles of the 
Bitters, after “various other remedies had proved 
powerless.” Restored to perfect health, he thanks 
“that excellent preparation for the result.” 


Dr. G. M. SPENCER, of Brush Creek, Perry Co., 
Ala., writing thence February 8, 1868, says: ‘I have 
used your Stomach Bitters for several years in my 
practice, and find them superior to most of the Bitters 
now prescribed by the profession generally.” 


CEMETERY. . 
OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y¥ 
(Corner of Grand Street). 
OFFICERS : 

EDMUND DRIGGS, President, 

A. 8. JARVIS, p- President, 

WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer, 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 

HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOH 
I, VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees, 
N. G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH, 


Spool Cotton. 


FQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THRBAD, 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


420-22 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for cash. New ‘%-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward, 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS, 








To Remove Moth Patches, 


Freckle, and Tan from the face, use PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. = ee It is reliable. Sold by all Druggista, 

704-16 





For Black Worms, and Pimples 

On the Face, use PERRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Sold everywhere. 704-16 








$3,500 Per Year tosell, “‘ Wonder af the Worla” 
Address J, C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa, Tle-2a 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLU 

















FOR BOSTON 


FALL RIVER DIRECT. 


HE 

WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 
COMMANDER BRAYTON, COMMANDER SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 

FROM PIER—3Q—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Chambers St.), 
AT6 P.M. 


DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
Including brass, string and reed bands, will be at- 
tached to each steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A 
SUNDAY NIGHT BOAT. 





PROVIDENCE passengers by the above steamers 
will leave Fall River at 5:30 A. M. ARRIVING at 6:30 


RETURNING, will leave Providence at 5 P. M., mak- 
ing direct connection with the boat, and allowing a 
good night’s rest on board each way. 





FOR THE BETTER ee OF THE 


THE SPLENDID STEAMERS, 


NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
COMMANDER LEWIS, COMMANDER MILLER, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY 
(Sundays excepted), 

FROM PIER—Q§—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Murray St.), 

AT 6:30 P. M. 

FOR 
BOSTON via NEWPORT. 


FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 5 p. M., and at 
Pier 28 up to 7 P. M., each evening. 


JAMES FISK, Jr., President. 


M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 
H, H, MANGAM, Freight Agent. 
NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 








¥ 
Directions for Self- esis, 


Summer Dresses and Suits Made to Order, 
in the Latest Style. 


Samples of New Materials, with full directions of 
Self-measurement, sent on receipt of three stamps. 


Ladies’ Wedding or Traveling Outfits, 


AND 


Infants’ and Children’s Wardrobes, 


furnished at short notice, and at reasonable prices. 
All inquiries by letter promptly answered, List of 
articles necessary for Trousseaux, Wardrobes, etc., 
with prices, sent on application. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Outfitting Department, 


BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, a. Y. 
718-21 


p° IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 

0, A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LACK WALNUT PORTABLE RACK 
for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, etc, ; holds Books 
and Fancy Articles. Sent by express on receipt of 
Price, $2.50. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. 
704-22e0W 











67,0008 SALARY. Address U. 8. P1ano Co., N. Y¥- 





MPOYMENT that pays. For particulars, ad- 
dress 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


717-29 
A. J. FULLAM, 650 Broadway N - ye 


$9.0 ns 





A DAY FOR ALL. ADDRESS 





Musket Shot Guns Warranted to Shoot 
close and kill 60 yards. Price $2.50. Wanted.— 
Army Guns 42d Revolvers. Send stamp for price 
list Ri Shot Guns, Revolvers, to JOHNSTON’S 
GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 720-23 


JUST PUBLISHED. —The New ‘Namber of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
containing all the Comic, Tragi-Comic, 
Satirical and Fashionable News of the 
month, with the most excellent Ilustra- 
tions : Our Female Ambassadors; The 
Waiters’ Strike ; Ben Butler on the Ram- 
page after the Spoons ; Ladies’ Figures and 
Managers ; The Blonde Humbug; Wo- 
men’s Rights and Men’s Wrongs; The 
Woman’s Campaign, and forty other Il- 
lustrations, With the best humorous 
literature of the day. For sale by all 
News Agents. Ask for FRANE LESLIE’S 





WONDERS 


OF THE 


COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


Interesting Scenes, 


AND 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 





EDITED BY 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETO. 


Ov ER 


‘ONE THOUSAND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight,.among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., etc. 


ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County ti the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form 80 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 


book can refase to buy it. 


Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome &St., New York, 
and 





BUDGET OF FUN. 


129 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


WORLD, 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


DEGRAAF 





& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, = 


Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 





Removed to 3385 Broadway, 
$15 THE COLLINS $20 
WATCH FACTORY. 








The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 
moved from 37 Nassau Street to their splendid 
New Offices, No. 335 BROADWAY. These sa- 
perior Watches have now been in use over three 
years, and give universal satisfaction; and al- 
though sold at so moderate a price, are not sur- 
passed in appearance and for time by gold 
ones, costing $150 and $200. They have been 
greatly improved, but the price remains the same, 
$15. Those of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and 
Ladies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in 
every respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth 
the price. We have but ONE OFFICE, NO 
AGENTS, and are not responsible for the bogus and 
worthless goods sold at cheap jewelry establish- 
ments, Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where 
the Genuine Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry 








can be had. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 
eow 335 Broadway (Cor. Worth St.,\ Up-stairs). 





O’KEEFE’S 
LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 


Messrs. M. O’Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested 
this new variety for the past three years, now offer it 
to the public as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for 
peay t the market and private garden, as it is ready for 
use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without pro- 
tection in the coldest of our northern climates, It 
forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish 
yellow he ads, the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, to be 
filled on August ist, and thereafter in regular rota- 
tion, by mail, in seajed pac mony at 50 cents each, 
and can only be had Genui e and True at their es- 
tablishment, Order immediately of 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
719-21 





Savaces Unrsina, 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pom: Pomade for softening, giving 

a brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth of the Hair. 

EVANS, MERCER & CO, (LATE LAMPLOUGH & CAMPBELL), 
MONTREAL, PROPRIETORS, 

AND SOLD BY ALL DRU GGISTS. 720-23 





D* AFNESS, Catarrh, Scrofula—A lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 
Her sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the 
receipts —} of charge to any one similarly afflicted. 
Address Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N, J. 
718-21 





| A Day. Samples Free. Address, we oe 
RAND & CO., Biddeford. Me. 712-24 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address SS 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N 





$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
It makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 


“THE WORKSHOP,” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 
And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration. Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. The superior taste, Sm oe finish and 

t practical value of the a 8 given in this 
ournal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco. 
Painters, Sculptors, vers, Litho- 
graphers ; for Manufacturers of ronzes, Silverware, 
Gas-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Ootta, etc. 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 

any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“ WORKSHOP.” 
aun : $5.40 per year in adyance ; single numbers, 
cents, 
Back volumes supplied. Easy terms ) co chuta, 
Active Canvassers wanted eve 


rywhe’ 
E. STEIGER, F Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 





ABSOLUTE DIVORCES legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause, No a 
No charge until divorce obtained. ‘Advice free. 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 

715-727 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOYV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch ajike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
seossentien and imprisonment. Full particulars free, 


W.. A. HENDERSON & ©0., Cleveland, 0. 
709-21 


SOMETHING NEW | also, best 
Key Tag & Stencil Tools. Cir- 
Mi culars sent FREE. Address, 
BALTO, STENCIL WORKS, MD, 
709-721 

















the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- | 
ranted for five years. Send for circular, Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo, 714-25 





9 CENTS. Send it for a Package of | 

a” those Magic Photographs ; Library of Love, 4 

yeramnes, i.’ 50 cents ; Planchette, ng Great resid | 

$1. . WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N 
705 ad 





HINKLEY 


KNITTING MACHINE. |; 


The wonder of the Age—with single, eye-pointed 
Needie. Simple, Cheap, Reliabie—for Family Use, 
Agents wanted everywhere to introduce them. Address 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE OO., Bath, Me. 

718-21 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. | 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 
for Dwellings, to take the place of brick or brown- | 
stone, equally handsome, more durable, and much | 
cheaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 








704-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 


| Science of the Soul. 





YOMETHING NEW AND START- 

h .ING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
A new book, 400 pages, non- 
areil, clegantly bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 

3. A., author of “ Natural Forces,” etc. This wonder- 
ful book contains full and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
sending your address + postage to the Publishers, 

EVANS & ©0., 
139 South 7th St., or a ‘south 8th St., Philadelphia 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Hou SANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 
in Oil Colors, representing different events 1m the life 
of President Grant, 
1, THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSF-TA™ UR, 





2. LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CA: TURE OF 
THE CITY OF MEXICO 

3. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG Ca! ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

The Pictures will readily sell for $1 ¢ 

Send 30 cents and you will get a spe n by mail, 
postpaid. 

A. Leslie, 

P, 0. Box 4,121, 214 CENTRE STREBRT, N. %. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 
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TED NEWSPAPER. 





[Jory 17, 1869, | 

















Jovuveclers, 
* Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
: NEW YORK. 
P 696-7210 











' © BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


Ifsyeu would be beautiful, use Hagan’s 
h It gives a pure Blooming Complexion and 
restores Youthful Beauty. 
B Salts effects are gradual, natural and perfect. 















































\ ples, cures Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and 
4 » makes a Lady of thirty <> ear but twenty. 

Ps The Magnolia Balm makes the Skin Smooth 
'» and Pearly; the Eye bright and clear; the 
‘x Cheek glow with the Bloom of Youth, and 


imparts a fresh, plump appearance to the 


delightful article. 


The best article to dress the Hair is Lyon's 
Kathairon. 


STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST., Up-stairs, 


OFFER AN UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT OF | 
THE | 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable pat- 
terns in Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, as well as 
Table Silver endless varicty. The experience of 
forty years as practical silversmiths has won for the 
goods of their manufacture a REPUTATION UN- 
+ APPROACHED BY ANY OTHER HOUSE. 

The Gorham factory is the most EXTENSIVE and 

COMPLETE IN THE WORLD, possessing all the 


newest and most i labor-saving machinery, 
and employing h of hands, skilled in design 
and thereby FRODUCING 


which are guaranteed of sterling 
by the United States Mint Assay. 
A complete assortment of Go:ham Electro-Plate on 
Nickel Silver, at prices established by the Company. 
0719-20 
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M™: Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 
ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 Broad- 
Way. RS 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 
696-7470 


‘ This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return 


Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y¥. . 6-7210 


ELECANT BRONZED > 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 

" Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most 
popular a irile. ty known. Manufactured and for 
sale to the by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


aneremes 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
17 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


Patent Arion Pianos, 


The Best in the World. 








PRICES, ETC. 


- COVELL & CO., No. 554 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘0 





C, ¢ 


). Di Wiz CO. PD, 
FULLER & OO. (late M. E. Chapman & Co.,, 


We 
1 solid Goid and Silver cases only, by express, to any 


rt 
“er @xamination, at wholesale prices, The 
Circulars, giving full infor- 
T1O.722 


It ‘Removes Redness,,Blotches, and Pim- 


Countenance. No Lady need complain of her | 
Complexion, wuen 75 cents will purchase this | 


720-220 | ~ 


| ale Jor Jor 


STERLING. 


GORHAM MFG, C0,, 


mail, a correct picture of your | 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- | 


SEND FOR PAMPH.ET GIVING DESCRIPTION, 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. | boat, 


hemoved to No. 25 John St., N.Y. 
"| send, on order, single Wattnam Wartcmes, | Price ten cents. Subscriptions, $4 per annum, to be 


an 
AR 


7; 
y 


<I 


1‘ 1 
— 
Waa 


4 
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or-FISH-aL READING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


‘* When, in the course of human events, it hecomes neccessary for one people to dissolve the political | 


bands that have connected them with ”—ete. etc. 


GORHAM ate 3 


Trade-Mark Trade-Marl: w 


Electroplate, GEM MG oy | 
| 


Stlver. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sterling Silver Ware, 


AND 
Nickel Silver-Plated Ware. 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 
t 


THE GOG&HAM WARE 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & COMPANY, 
No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 





 GALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANO S. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 and 335 West 36th 
street. Received the First Premium in the State of | 
New York, 1868. o 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 


Magnifying 500 Times. Mailed to any address for 
50 cents. THREE of different powers for $1. Ad- | 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 962, Boston, Mass. 0 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS. 
Sore and Dry Throat cured by half a Plaster; usu- 
ally in two or three hours. } 


Dr. Green, No. 863 Broadway, New York, ‘dadeaes 
us he sold on Monday, June 22, 1862, two Plasters to | 
a young woman suffering very severely from lumbago. 
On Thursday she called to get two more for a friend, 
and then stated how the two she had purchased on 
Monday had relieved her immediately after putting 
them on, and cured her in two days of a most distress- | 
| ing pain in her back and loins. | 





| 





Alicock’s Porous Plasters have been found specifics | 
for Rheumatism of the Wrists. 0 


| THE BEST LIGHT READING OF THE DAY. | 


BUY THE | 
CHIMNEY CORNER. | 


ISSUED MONDAY, JUNE 28. 
OAPITAL OOMPLETE STORIES. 
Intensely. Interesting Continued Novels, 
GERTRUDE LA TOURETTZS. | 

LAWLESS LIVES. 
Attractive Features of Every Kind. 


| Self-made Men—Travels—The Old and the New, and 
| the most charming, original and interesting Svorics of 
the day. 


No. 215, 
| 





Just the paper for families, the rail, or the steam- 


Ready every Monday morning at all News Dealers’. 


of the United States, to be pai een Gerry, addressed to | 
buyer 


FRANK LESLIE, 


637 Pearl Street, New York. 






RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGCGISTS. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 

df ay RIMMEL’s BOUQU —., 

y JOCKEY CLUB, 

Woow VIOLET, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


2 
RIMMEL, Perfumerf Paris and London. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
tfo 


GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES | 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
new and handsome patterns for 
Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 


Warerooms, 39'& 41 Park Place, New York, and | 


117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 








DES. 


All Sizes, with our Patent Strap and Elbow Iron 
Brake ; Velocipede Wrenches ; Oil; Pocket Oil Cans ; | 
Combination Locks and Lamps. 


G. H. MERCER & MONOD. 


rs) 8 William street, New York. 


The Only Paper the Young Folks Car 


FOR, IS 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


CAPITAL CONTINUED STORIES, 


THE WILD HUNTSMAN 


PAUL DERWENT. 


Complete Stories, full of interest, Lives of the Best 
Pupils in the Schools, Stories, Adventures, History, 
Anecdote, Games, and Sports. 

Three Prizes every week—$5, $2.50, and a Fine 
Picture. 

PRINCE HAL, a new Story, will soon begin. 

Pictures, Fun, Amusement. 


Price 5 cents, 
For sale at every News Stand. 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 





BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| ENGLISH STERLING 


| THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 
| MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 


LOWER PRIC THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 








‘* MHROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS,” 
i says Macbeth. Much of it might be so dis. 
sed of with ro A to mankind, but it world be 
hard upon the dogs. e ‘‘swect oblivious antidote,” 
which beth asked for in vain, is however vouch- 
safed to the dyspeptic and bilious in TaRRant’s Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. It regulates, puri- 
files ang invigorates the — ; is a positive specific 
for indigestion and constipation ; promotes perspira- 
tion and reduces fever. 
| oO SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





—_____, 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
‘CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


REMOVED TO 


Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton &t., New York: 
(‘HEVIOT SUITS, all Colors and Mixtures, 
J at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos, 138 and 140 Fulton St. 
I INEN SUITS, in White and Fancy Colors, 
d at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


C ASSIMERE SUITS, great variety of Styles, 
J at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


p™ P DE ETE Suits, in Black, for Summer: 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton 8t- 


TWEED AND MELTON Suitsof all Styles, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos, 138 and 140 Fulton St. 











[DUSTERS, Aupaca and Liven, dust proof, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 





~ ACKS, Alpaca, Linen, Seersucker, large st’k, 
h at FREEMAN & Ly ae 
u 


Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


QI JITS for Traveling, Yachting, Seaside, etc., 
KO at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 





PATHING Suits and Underwear ofall kinds, 
} at FREEMAN & —— 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 





G ENT’S Furnishing Goods, every description 
I at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


( 1 ARMENTS to MEASURE at short notice, 
I at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 


| W HITE Vests & Pants, pl’n & Basket Ducks, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos, 138 and 140 Fulton St. 














j HITE Vests, Marseilles & Turkish Towels, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 
B' YS’ & YOUTHS’ SUITS for all ages, 
) at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos, 138 and 140 Fulten St. 
Bors’ & YOUTHS’ Dress & School Suits, 
) at FREEMAN & BURR’S, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 








Bors’ & YOUTHS’ Sorts, Latest Styles, 
at FREEMAN & BURR’S, ' 
Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St. 
}BEEx AN & BURR RECEIVE ORDER: 
for CLOTHING from all parts of the country, 
and tee perfect fitting in all cases, by 
New Rules for Self-Measurement. 
az Rules for Self-Measurement, Patterns of Goods, 
and Price-List mailed free on application. 


. 
FREEMAN & BURE’S 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
0 Nos. 138 & 140 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


FRAGRANT AS THE LILY 


F THE VALLEY IS THE AROMA OF 
B ’s Tricopherous. q apy 


a4,” 








Avenue, 





a says, “ Barry’s 
most beautifying Hiatr Restorer I have 
0 
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